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Gold Key Awards 


IVE persons were honored at the recent Convention 
of the C. S. P. A. for their outstanding work in the 
field of school publications by being presented with 

gold keys bearing the seal of the Association, the year of 
presentation and their respective initials. This award will 
be made an annual event for outstanding work in general 
or for the preceding year in particular according to the 
The 


will vary at the discretion of the committee selecting the 


judgment of the Board of Governors. number 
prospective recipients but will seldom be more than five 
or six in any one year. 


The purpose of this award is to focus public and 
school attention on the continuous unselfish, and, in the 
majority of cases, unrewarded work, of the large group 
of members of the teaching profession who give of their 
time and energy, unstintedly, year after year, to the bet- 
terment, encouragement and advancement of school pub- 
lication work, and whose only hope of recognition is the 
reflected glory of a prize winning paper. To see one’s 
work receive national honors, is in itself a worthy satis- 
faction but where the school may show a cup, medal or 
certificate as an indication of the standing of its publica- 
tion, the faculty adviser, to whose energy and inspiration 
the paper owes much of its success, has no tangible or 
personal evidence of his work. 


It is hoped that this key may stand for a degree of 
accomplishment in this phase of allied-curricula activities, 
that will be as significant and outstanding as other awards 
for scholastic or professional achievement. 


Four of the 1930 recipients have been associated with 
the C. S. P. A. since its inception in 1925. ‘They have 
given hours of their time and have borne considerable of 
a financial burden in attending meetings during the year 
at which the plans and policies of the Association were 
discussed and formulated. They have contributed largely 
and continuously to the School Press Review and have 
fostered the Faculty Advisers Association, serving as of- 
ficers and bearing the full burden of its development. 
Their labors over a period of five years have earned all 
the honors they may receive from the Association which 
has been developed to its present sphere of usefulness 
through their efforts. 


May, 1930 


HEY are: Charles F. Troxell, faculty adviser of 
The Frankford Highway, the newspaper of the 
Frankford High School, Philadelphia, Pa.; Ger- 
trude L. Turner, faculty adviser of The Oracle, High 
School, Abington, Pa.; Lambert Greenawalt, faculty ad- 
viser, The York High Weekly, Wm. Penn High School, 
York, Pa.; and DeWitt D. Wise, assistant editor of The 
School Press Review, member of the faculty of the Young 
Junior High School, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


The fifth recipient occupies a unique position in the 
field of school publications. Mr. Clyde R. Miller, direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Educational Service, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City, was formerly 
the director of the Division of Publications, Board of Edu- 
cation, Cleveland, Ohio. 
the school publications of that city on a high plane both in 


In the latter position he placed 


content and appearance and in the esteem of the school 
officials, the public and the business interests. Activity on 
the staff of a paper became as important in the eyes of the 
school and community as participation in other major 
school activities. The majority of the schools of Cleve- 
land were encouraged to publish papers even if they were 
only an occasional mimeographed sheet. Participation in 
national contests was encouraged and many honors went 
to the city. We believe, also, that Mr. Miller was one of 
the first, if not the first, in the country to occupy such a 
position. 

This is 
the first announcement to be made officially concerning 
One key was given to Mr. G. Stanley 
Baker, a student in Columbia College, who assisted the 
secretary of the C. S. P. A. from 1924 to 1928 and bore 
The 
other key was presented to Mr. Joseph M. Murphy, sec- 
retary of the C.S. P. A. from 1924 to 1929 and director 


at the present time. 


In 1929 two keys were presented privately. 


these awards. 


as his share of the work the major office routine. 


As the list of persons to whom this award is given, 
lengthens, it is hoped it will include the names of all the 
outstanding personalities in what has become within the 
last ten years the most outstanding development in the 
extra, or as we prefer to call it, allied-curricula student 
activity field. 





The Editor Looks Over the Papers 


Pennsylvania Plans Contest 


The Board of Directors of the Penn- 
sylvania School Press Association, meet- 
ing in executive session at Harrisburg, 
April 5, decided to hold a 1930 state con- 
test for school publications, awards to be 
announced, December 30, at the annual 
meeting, this year scheduled for Wil- 
liamsport. 

Miss Gertrude L. Turner, faculty ad- 
viser of the Oracle, the student magazine 
of the Abington (Penn.) High School, has 
been selected as director of the contest, 
her aides being Miss Rachei Turner, as- 
sistant dean of women at the Bloomsburg 
(Penn.) State Teachers’ College, Miss 
Miriam Wendle, head of the English de- 
partment of the Williamsport High 
School, Miss Mildred Runyon, faculty ad- 
viser of the Red Pen, student magazine 
of the Reading High School, and Miss 
Zita Mallon, dean of girls of the Upper 
Darby High School. 

Although no details have as yet been 
worked out, it is definitely known that, 
in addition to the usual awards for news- 
papers and magazines, prizes will be 
given for news stories, poems, fiction, in- 
terviews, editorials, etc., of distinctive 
construction and content. 


Editor Writes Many 


Book Reviews 

As editor of the literary de- 
partment of The Wind Mill of 
the Manlius School, Manlius, 


New York, for four years, 
Cadet J. D. Harris has written 
66 consecutive book reviews. 
“The average number of 
words in his column has been 
300, thus making a total of ap- 
proximately 19,800.” In ad- 
dition to this, he has written 
other assignments and several 
stories of interest. Assuredly 
his consistent work should be 
an inspiration to other journal- 
ists who seem, at times, to be 
overburdened and discouraged. 


pet superstitions. 


appetizing little morsels. 

One of the greatest exponents of this 
type of essay is Christopher Morley. In 
“Mince Pie” he gives us his own opinion 
on various things. Some are serious, 
some are frank, but the majority are 
written in the humorous and succinct 
style that makes Morley so charming. 

Perhaps the most pleasing serious work 
in this series of essays is “Our Mother.” 
It is really a chef d’oeuvre. Morley is so 
intimate and has such a keenness of per- 
ception, such a depth of understanding 
that he appeals to everyone. His subtle, 
humorous morsels are more numerous 
and afford many a chuckle at some well 
turned phrase or thought. Among the 
best are “Old Thoughts on Christmas,” 
“On Unanswered Letters,” “Sitting in a 
Barber’s Chair,” “Mrs. Izaak Writes a 
Letter to Her Mother,” “Advise to Those 
Visiting a Baby,” and “Songs in a 
Shower Bath.” 

If you want to spend a pleasant after- 
noon, step into the library and lose your- 
self in the dependable Mr. Morley. 


Many Papers Published 
at Pine Bluff 


Besides The Pine Cone, the school news- 
paper, there were five other student pub- 


Emanuel R. Freedman 


“It Happened in My Class” is the title under which The 
Central High Times, St. Paul, groups short news notes on the 
work in the classrooms of the school. 


O—— 


Ask the students and teachers in your school about their 
And don’t let anybody beg off with the 
excuse that he has no superstitions, because everybody has 
them. The replies to the reporter’s questions can be presented 
in a humorous feature story. 


Oo—— 


Why not let your readers in on those secret processes by 


lications released recently at the Pine 
Bluff (Arkansas) High School. 

A four-page mimeographed paper, The 
Pine Burr, was a product of the news- 
paper club, which consisted of eleven 
members. Five cents was its price, the 
profits of which were used to purchase 
new books for the journalism shelf in the 
library. The content covered news stories, 
editorials, features, sports, and a book 
column. 

As an English project, four papers re- 
lated the story of the battle of Bannock- 
burn, Scotland. One, with a date line, 
March 7, 1314, was The Sterling Times, 
which was lettered by hand. In the 
three columns could be found the story 
of the battle and a “Believe It or Not” 
column. 

The Dunbar News was a four-page 
typed paper, carrying clever cartoons 
that featured Scotch thrift. Advertising, 
a continued story and a crossword puzzle 
were the high lights of this venture. 

The Edinburgh News and the Edin- 
burgh Times also offered information 
about the battle, famous in history and 
literature. 


“Wanted: A Name” 


The students of the Robert 
E. Fitch High School, Poquon- 
nock Bridge, Connecticut, pub- 
lished the first two issues of 
their newly created newspaper 
under the title—“Wanted: A 
Name”—early in the school 
year. 

A contest was later staged 
for an appropriate title, the 
chosen result of which was The 
Scarlet Tanager. There were 
over five hundred names sub- 
mitted for this contest. 


W ork---and How 


In a recent tabulation taken 
of all executives of The 
Weekly, it was found that 14 
hours each day are spent on 


Here is a sample of his work 
—a review of Morley’s “Mince 
Pie”— 

It is our firmest belief that 
the essays in the library should 
have considerably more atten- 
tion. With due consideration 
for everything else, some of the 
most delectable tid-bits in the 
library are to be found in the 
essay section. Strange as it 
may seem to some, all the 
essays ever written are not 
about abstruse subjects. There 
are some very delightful, im- 
personal essays that are truly 


2 


which your publication is enabled to come off the press on time 
each publication day? Discuss the duties of the various de- 
partments—editorial, advertising, and circulation—and tell 
briefly of the difficulties which must be overcome regularly. 
A feature story will do it. 
fe cao 
Have a reporter interview a number of prominent alumni 
as to the most valuable courses of study in your school. 
Oo-— 
What do your students eat between meals? Ask them. 
Compare the replies of athletes with those of other students. 
eat 
A general story on spring sports activities in your school 
would now be timely. 
late 
What are the latest fads among your student body? 


work pertaining to duties out- 
side of school time. This is all 
the more interesting because 
no one receives any material 
reward except an “Honorable 
Release” certificate issued by 
The Weekly, for his loyalty 
and his self-sacrifice. 

Thiss record does not include 
other members of the staff who 
hold subordinate positions and 
the time devoted by the faculty 
advisers out of school hours. 
If it did, the total number of 
hours would be much larger. 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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Even Thomas Edison 
Felt the Urge Even As You and I 


FOCUREREREEEOODGOCOESECECOCOCORRCOOOCOOORECECOORCERROCOCCORGEREROOGEOOREOGRGOOCRRRRCEROROOSEOORS 


This article was written by Mr. Henry Lewis : ’ er ir RRATLD. 
Bullen, Editor of an interesting department of sas aesnaseranetealia o_o — ee 
nae y. hf ~ 
the Inland Printer called Collectanea Typo- ; WOU ER. : ving \ es ~ 
graphica. It is reprinted with his kind per- . * “ ~ . : ' oe ae 
mission and the permission of the Editor of etal wiki Nie Sa oe mm ca quauediay Woties wrt. baseman not 


aie a> sya goverment, | om beqsiring tnd the: he haw reereited 
the publication who also gave us permission TREN wer mt - he aoe i 


° : : : : ee te bathed and ~ 
to print the accompanying illustrations. , edi ia eee ae sae 
: Wee oat, every 6 months to ait: 
MITT » wh ene ben. Bond and Oil. reg. Got Wy the parang 


nied Cn anosk journey. Now we have rode | ouency of Me, ERG pias 
: rea B..L,, Morthrop, on of their tT, — 


A Famous Newspaper 


T the age of fifteen Thomas A. Edison 
was a newsboy (generally called “news 
butcher” in those days) on a train running be- 
tween Detroit and Port Huron. While so en- 
gaged he set up an amateur printing outfit in 
the baggage car, and issued The Weekly 
Herald, published by A. Edison. Terms: The 
Weekly, Eight Cents per Month.” 

Through the courtesy of Mrs. Edison we 
present a reproduction in reduced size of the 
issue “Port Huron, February 3rd, 1862.” This 
is believed to be the only surviving complete : res , 
copy. It was not a masterpiece of typography, ws ; —Courtesy of “The Inland Printer” 
and the surviving copy is the worse for wear; but it is a memorial of the enter- 

= on . - . prising and alert and ambitious mentality and 

an | PaetBea 7 ocae 9 ‘ industry of the lad who was to become the 

mm © RIDGEWAY BTATLO, OBAN D Tit 'N TALL AD: . om oe world’s greatest benefactor of his time. The 

‘pent ray ry, row fee i eT : ~ 5 “Sy: : i : size of each of the type pages of this very 
= Less sf ! : BF famous newspaper is 40 by 34 picas. All the 
news was original or rewritten; no boiler plate, 
not clippings—probably the youthful Edison 
had no shears. 


Humor had its place: “ ‘Let me collect my- 
self,’ as the man said when he was blown up 
by a powder mill,” may be original or copied. 
The publisher kept all his readers on the 
qui vive. We expect to enlarge our paper in 

. +! Looe tr she a few weeks.” . 
oan oo evety. aay Bor Br: 
a ate ak. cad Bowpe AEM ae “8 Dane Pah Before that time he had set the baggage 
. : wo aia 06s . car afire with chemicals he was experiment- 
; Bas : ing with during the lay-off of the train. The 
f baggage car being on fire, young Edison was 
also fired, and so the Fourth Estate lost a 


j brilliant recruit. 
eae ee ome pane ee em 


a x , ree In this surviving issue a great inducement 
a > an — aes — - . 7 : i 
agra is offered to prospective subscribers: In a 
: few weeks each subscriber will have his name 
printed on his paper!” 


—Courtesy of “The Inland Printer” We see in this issue that, though Edison 


had the true pushing spirit of a high-powered 

Above and at the top of the pages are seen the first and second pages of circulation agent, he was a bit off in his spell- 

Thomas A. Edison’s famous newspaper, edited, printed, and published by ing. Artemus Ward, another printer, was the 

him at the age of fifteen; reproduced in reduced size by the courteous per- Bill Rogers of that day, and young Edison 

mission of Mrs. T. A. Edison from the only surviving copy. Read _ preferred Artemus orthography to that of 
description on this page Noah Webster. 
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Is Your Business 


Management Efficient? 


By S. B. Ames 


HE problems which confront the 
business management department 
of a magazine staff may easily be 

grouped under certain general headings. 
In order to facilitate the discussion I have 
divided these questions according to the 
following departments: accounting, sales, 
advertising, and for want of a better 
word, general. 

An analyzation of the accounting de- 
partment raises the first question: How 
can we organize a system of keeping the 
records? Before we can introduce a 
method of keeping our accounts, we must 
consider what information we desire. 
First, we want to have at hand informa- 
tion about our advertisers; second, it is 
usually important to know very definitely 
about the sales of the publication; and 
third, it is always necessary to keep track 
of the money. Finally, we should have 
at the end of each period definite infor- 
mation about such things as income from 
advertisers, income from sales, paper 
costs, engraving costs, total income, total 
expense and surplus. If further infor- 
mation is desirable, as it may be, then 
that also must be taken into considera- 
tion. 

Now, with these essentials in mind, 
what is the simplest way to acquire this 
information? Of prime importance in 
regard to the records is their simplicity. 
Our accounts must not be very technical, 
because the commercial students do not 
always act as bookkeepers and _ even 
though they do, it is good policy not to 
expect too much of them. 

Conditions vary as to the actual hand- 
ling of the money in schools and that 
may necessarily alter the system of keep- 
ing the records to some extent. So do 
not think that by relating our procedure 
I am advocating that it be followed 
everywhere. The evidence in support of 
these forms is that they comply with 
what I believe to be the two most im- 
portant considerations in any system: 
they supply us with necessary informa- 
tion and are simple enough for the pupils 
to handle. 


Au money received by The Hamil- 
tonian is turned over to the office and all 


‘HAMILTONIAN’ 


Announcement 


MID-YEAR NUMBER 


Publicatten Date 
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LET YOUR CLASS HAVE 100 


As sponsor of the business department of 


The Hamiltonian, Elizabeth, New Jersey, 


Mr. Amesis is well casted. 
from his experience how his junior high 
magazine is managed. 


Ss. B. AMES 


payments are made through the same 
agency. Soon after the beginning of each 
school year, the members of the manage- 
ment department equip themselves with 
advertising contracts and sell the space 
for the four issues. When the signed 
agreements are returned, they are kept 
on file and marked “paid” when the 
checks are received. We do not request 
payment until the advertiser receives his 
copy of the first issue and has the oppor- 
tunity to see his advertisement. The 
money received is entered on our cash 
record and turned in at the office. 

All bills and charges against The 
Hamiltonian must be checked and ap- 
proved by the management department 
before they are paid from the office. Each 
item is entered on the “payments” side of 
the cash record as it is approved, in order 
that our records will agree with those of 
the clerk. 


After the sales for the issue are com- 
pleted, the magazines distributed, and 
our debts paid, a statement of income and 
expenses is prepared from the cash 
record. This, together with copies of the 
sales sheet and cash record, comprises our 
reports submitted to the principal. 

I suspect that the question will arise: 
Why not sell yearly subscriptions and 
save a lot of trouble? That brings us to 


Here he tells 


our first selling problem. 


We have two reasons for following the 


course we do. First, by conducting an 
individual sales campaign for each issue 
we keep the interest of the pupils stimu- 
lated. Let me illustrate: You doubtless 
subscribe to several magazines and peri- 
odicals. Often they arrive and are put 
aside, sometimes for a week or more, be- 
fore you take time to read them. You 
expect to receive the magazine at regular 
intervals and consequently are not par- 
ticularly enthusiastic about it. However, 
if a short time before you were to receive 
your copy, you had literature handed to 
you, heard short descriptive talks, and 
realized that everyone of your friends 
was discussing it, you would watch for 
the issue with keener interest. I believe 
that it is much the same with the pupils. 
The advertising given to the individual 
contributors through the order-blanks 
and through posters displayed in the cor- 
ridors is an added incentive toward better 
work and a larger number of contribu- 
tions. 

The other reason for selling each issue 
separately is the educational value. The 
pupils on the management department 
and often otthers of the staff give short 
and often others of the staff give short 
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percentages are low. Also in the assem- 
blies comparisons of the sales of various 
rooms are given by staff members. I 
know of no other one thing in connection 
with the magazine which develops in 
pupils such self-confidence and poise as 
do these short talks. 

How can we stimulate sales? I have 
already suggested some ways. The order 
blanks are usually very successful. The 
short talks by staff members to classes 
with low percentages of sales produce 
good results. We sometimes use a chart, 
posted in the most prominent place in 
the corridor, to show comparative stand- 
ings of the classes. Also by using dif- 
ferent colored inks, we show the daily 
sales. The names of the classes with one 
hundred percent may be read in the as- 
semblies, and the classes requested to 
rise. Story contests and poster contests 
conducted by the magazine help to stimu- 
late sales. The point, of course, in all 
these plans is to arouse the interest and 
curiosity of the student body and keep 
everyone thinking and talking about the 
magazine. 


Tuere seems to be considerable dis- 


cussion about another question: Should 
the magazine carry advertising? My 
reply is, “Certainly.” A short time ago I 
read an exchange page of a junior high 
school magazine, in which the editor was 
apparently feeling sorry for the less 
fortunate magazines which had to have 
advertising to exist. In seven different 
comments the criticism of “too many ad- 
vertisements” was voiced. The publica- 
tion, needless to say, carried none. I 
believe that the opposite criticism could 
be made of that publication. The point is 
sometimes made, and was inferred in this 
case, that advertising detracted from the 
“tone” of the magazine. Of course, too 
much space can be given to advertise- 
ments just as too much space can be 
given to sports, humor, or even art. But 
do advertisements detract from the tone 
of Vogue, Country Life, Vanity Fair, 
and many others? I believe not. Care- 
fully planned, well-written, attractive 
advertisements are a valuable addition 
to the magazine. 

I will agree to the criticism that space 
devoted to such reading matter as “Com- 
pliments of a Friend” is wasted except 
from a monetary standpoint. But much 
educational value may be procured by as 
careful consideration of this department 
as is given to the articles. 

Let me call your attention to two ar- 
ticles in recent issues of the School Press 
Review in regard to an advertising plan 
used by the North High Oracle, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Some of the pupils go 
through Younker’s department store, se- 
lect articles which they think high school 
people would be particularly interested 
in buying at the time, write the copy, and 
plan the layout. Is there not value to 
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THE HAMILTONIAN 


. Statement of Income and Expense 


(Showing Surplus) 


Balance on hand from last issue 
Balance on hand from 
last issue 
Sales 
From Advertisers 
From Other Sources 
Total Income 
Expenses: 
Paper Stock 
Cover Stock 
Engravings 
Ink 
Type, Rule, ete. 
Envelopes 
Postage 


Total Expenses 
Surplus 
Balance on hand 


Signed Approved 
Management Dept. Faculty Adviser 











those pupils in this type of work? True, 
that is but one isolated case and in a 
senior high school, but such ingenious 
devices can be worked out for each in- 
dividual case. 


- HERE is a popular plan in which the 


staff members and any others interested 
write sample advertisements for par- 
ticular stores before the firm is solicited. 
The salesman then is equipped with two 
or three sample layouts to submit to the 
prospective purchaser. This is indeed 
good training for the pupils and also aids 
in selling the space. Another admirable 
feature of this plan, I am told, is that if 
the advertiser is accustomed to buying a 
quarter page, for example, often a sample 
layout of an attractive half-page adver- 
tisement will convince him of the advis- 
ability of an increase in size. 

The writing of advertisements, or their 
layout, is not taught as a subject in 
junior high schools, but attractive ar- 
rangement is presented in connection 
with the art and the printing work and 
certainly the art of expression is consid- 
ered in English. If certain pupils can 
see a practical value in their art ap- 
preciation and composition work they 
will receive a stimulus which certainly 
should not be neglected. 

Another criticism sometimes offered is 
that the business men consider a school 
magazine worthless as an advertising 
medium, but contribute as an act of 
charity. If this condition exists, I be- 
lieve that it is the fault of the school. It 
requires some time to sell the idea to the 
merchants, but it takes time to convince 
them of the advisability of any change. 
Ideas like the two already outlined cer- 


tainly go a long way toward accomplish- 
ing this. 

A plan about to be used by one high 
school to make the merchants “school 
magazine conscious” is this: Blue tickets 
are distributed to the students with the 
request that when purchasing articles 
from advertisers the cards be presented. 
The inscription on the cards reads some- 
what as follows: “I saw your advertise- 
ment in High Spots and it was influential 
in making this sale.” 


W irx most junior high school maga- 


zines the task is even less difficult. The 
children all live in a certain section of 
the city; therefore local merchants are 
assured of the advertisement going into 
homes located in their immediate vicinity. 
That cannot be said of all their adver- 
tising. The school publication is usually 
read from cover to cover and, if the ad- 
vertisements are designed and written by 
pupils, they will be watched for with as 
much enthusiasm and interest as any 
other section. 

In regard to advertising it is surpris- 
ing to note the difference in advertising 
rates. These vary in the magazines, 
which I have had the opportunity of ex- 
amining, from eight dollars a page to 
thirty dollars a page per year. If the 
advertising is of any value whatsoever 
to the buyer, and it will be, if handled 
properly, it certainly should be worth 
more than two dollars for a quarter page 
for a year. Possibly that is what is 
wrong with the attitude of the merchants 
—you cannot expect people to place a 
very great value on your product unless 
you show that you yourself have con- 
fidence in it. 

Another question which is under fire at 
the present time is: Should the publica- 
tion be self-supporting? I believe that 
the ideal situation is to have the maga- 
zine a self-supporting unit. I appreciate 
the difficulty in accomplishing this if the 
printing is done by a commercial printer. 
However, if a magazine in the commer- 
cial world were subsidized, we would 
rapidly lose our respect for it. How can 
we expect our pupils to have any great 
respect for their own organ if the school 
loses money on every copy published and 
the circulation must be limited because 
the school cannot afford to pay for more 
copies? This is not a criticism of that 
type of magazine because I know some 
excellent publications where such a con- 
dition exists. 

From a management standpoint much 
of the value is lost if it is impossible to 
make the staff members feel their re- 
sponsibility of “making ends meet.” The 
situation is unsocial—in very few in- 
stances in later life will the boys and girls 
be allowed to tolerate an unprofitable en- 
terprise, so why should not the school 
maintain as far as possible a similar con- 
dition? 





My Deficiencies 


By Mildred Glasgow 


ID Napoleon know the secret of 
whistling? Was’ Shakespeare 
able to snap his fingers? Could 

Plato sneeze four times in succession? If 
no one knows, what difference is it that I 
can do none of these three? 

I can repeat this argument very con- 
vincingly to Charlotte when she, in a 
teasing mood, whistles a little too near 
my ear. In the 
sanctuary of my 
bedroom, however, 
I try for hours to 
emit some sound by 
pursuing my lips 
exactly as I have 
seen her do. I stand 
before the mirror 
staunchly puffing my cheeks until the ex- 
pression on my face becomes gargoyle- 
like. Then in fear I stop, but for only a 
minute’s respite. Immediately I am at it 
again. I bravely go through the pro- 
cedure though my lips be chapped and 
dry or too moist. Often I have tramped 
downstairs raging, the muscles of my 
face tense, and in my eyes a resentful 
gleam. 

Until recently, Charlotte knew nothing 
about these expeditions to the bedroom. 
Having discovered me one evening, arms 
akimbo, cheeks bulging, brow furrowed, 
no amount of pleading could arrest the 
chiding that followed. Once, after I had 
offered her the bigger of two pieces of 
layer cake, she generously informed me 
that to be able to whistle I must place my 
tongue at the bottom of my lower set of 
teeth. Since then I have wondered 
whether she was merely teasing or 
whether it is my destiny to go through 
life never indulging in the pleasant habit. 

To make sure they successfuly ful- 
filled their mission, the gods avoided be- 
stowing upon me the power to snap my 
fingers. I am not so sensitive about this, 
however, and openly attempt to frustrate 
the plan of life laid out for me. There 
are times when Charlotte is in a sympa- 
thetic mood. When I find her thus, I 
say, “Tell me again just what I should 
do.” I believe she is rather a poor in- 
structor. Her advice, although followed 
correctly, avails me nothing, unless the 
tender spot on my third finger, right 
hand, can be considered progress. 


in the Chester, 


Spectrum, recently 


I REMEMBER the first time I de- 


veloped that delicate portion on my hand. 
It was the Halloween of 1923. Arrayed 
in Spanish garb of black and red sateen, 
a week before the party, I stood in front 
of the full length mirror and smiled con- 
tentedly at the vision who was smiling 
just as happily at me. Such a fine 
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The author of this article is a Senior 
Pennsylvania, 
School, the publication of which, The 
carried this essay. 


specimen of the bull fighting country 
could not attend a party without offering 
a bit of entertainment. The only per- 
formance I was capable of presenting 
was a Scotch Highland fling. My ten- 
year-old mind told me that Spanish and 
Scotch dances were not exactly identical. 
With a brighter smile than the first I 
spoke to my image. “If only I can learn 
to snap my fingers 
before Saturday 
night,” I said, “I 
can make them 
think it’s a Spanish 
dance.” 

“In case they 
don’t believe you,” 
I thought the girl 
in the mirror answered, “you can say 
your uncle taught it to you.” It was 
during the ensuing week that I noticed 
the tender spot. Finally, mother spent 
twice as much as she had paid for my 
costume on a pair of mahogany castanets. 


High 


At least, though it affords ample ma- 
terial for Charlotte’s teasing nature, the 
fact that I cannot sneeze four times in 
succession is not so expensive a deficiency. 
Frequently I sneeze once. Sometimes a 
second sneeze follows, and occasionally, 
when I have used a goodly portion of 
pepper, I sneeze three times. Never has 
the fourth sounded. Charlotte was very 
obstinate about this last. It took more 
pepper than I had ever used and a great 
deal of patience to convince her that noth- 
ing can induce me to break my record of 
three. I certainly am not to blame if the 
same amount of coaxing acts more readily 
on her. It isn’t my fault that she be- 
came ill to the point of sneezing more 
times than I cared to count just because 
she wanted to join me in my attempts. 


One thing annoys me. As though it is 
not enough that I am not normal in this 


respect, I cannot even ejoy sneezing. 
Always the thought lurks in my mind 
that some day I will make it four. When 
I sneeze, I wonder whether this is the 
time. So great is my expectancy that 
much is taken away from the enjoyment 
of the situation. 


Another thought is cheering. When 
Charlotte sneezes so quickly and exces- 
sively that each ensuing explosion sounds 
more like an echo of the previous one, 
her mother invariably suggests hot milk 
with sugar and butter. Charlotte can- 
not always escape these precautionary 
measures. Then is my turn to sit beside 
her and grin, too malevolently to be 
friendly. Some day at these times, 
Charlotte is going to remember than I 


can neither whistle nor snap my fingers. 
When she does, I am going to propose a 
bargain to her: 

If she will cease to tease me about my 
lack of accomplishments, if instead, she 
will devote some time each day to teach- 
ing me the secrets she possesses, I will 
help her drink her milk. 


Prize Winners Among 
Literary Publications 


FIRST PLACE— 

Tabula, Oak Park High, Oak 
Park, Il. 

Homespun, Greensboro 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Lantern, Newtown High School, 
Elmhurst, N. Y. 

Cardinal, Girls’ Commercial High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Academy, St. Joseph Academy, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Rooseveltian, Roosevelt 
New York City. 

Cavalier, George Washington 
High, Danville, Va. 

SECOND PLACE— 

Academic Observer, Utica Free 
Academy, Utica, N. Y. 

Scroll, St. Ursula’s Academy, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Burr, West Philadelphia Catholic 
High, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Oriole, Bushwick High, Brooklyn, 
a 

Towers, Overbrook High, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Quest, Central 
apolis, Minn. 

Lincoln Lore, Lincoln School of 
T. C., New York. 

Horace Mann Quarterly, Horace 
Mann (Boys) School, New 
York City. 

Odds and Ends, Northwestern 
High, Detroit, Mich. 

The Record, John Marshall High 
School, Richmond, Va. 


THIRD PLACE— 

Regis Monthly, 
New York City. 

Newman Literary 
Newman _ School, 
N. J. 

Cadet, New York Military Acad- 
emy, Cornwall, N. Y. 

Reward, Hill School, Pottstown, 
Penn. 

Oracle, Manchester High School, 
Manchester, N. H. 

Gondolier, Columbia High, South 
Orange, N. J. 

Literary Magazine, Lawrence- 
ville Academy, Lawrenceville, 

N. J. 

World, Central High, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


High, 


High, 


High, Minne- 


Regis School, 


Quarterly, 
Lakewood, 
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The Lure of High School Journalism 


By Eleanor Baptist 


T is three o’clock on Monday afternoon 
of a bright October day. The place 
is a large high school on the busy 

main street of a middle western city. 
School is out and joyous hordes of laugh- 
ing, shouting boys and girls have 
slammed the last locker doors shut and 
have thronged out into the dazzling sun- 
shine of the avenue, going home, packing 
into the movie houses a few blocks away, 
lining up at the soda fountains, or doing 
one or another of the thousand and one 
things that the lively minds and active 
bodies of teen-age youths can find to do 
after six hours’ confinement in the school 
room. 


The gong for clearing the halls has 
sounded and everything is comparatively 
quiet on the three floors of the big build- 
ing. In one room the regular teachers’ 
meeting is in progress; the janitors seem 
to be the only persons abroad. Let us 
imagine, however, that a stranger, stroll- 
ing about the building, has walked down 
the basement corridor and has opened a 
door behind which there are muffled 
sounds of activity. There, in a small, 
crowded room fitted out with tables and 
chairs, with only half windows at street 
level to admit sight or sound of the glori- 
ous fall afternoon, he sees an animated 
group of twenty chattering boys and girls 
intently at work, evidently oblivious to 
the fact that school is out and that they, 
too, may be enjoying “October’s bright 
blue weather.” 


The stranger, standing in the doorway 
probably unnoticed, observes with a feel- 
ing of amazement that, although there is 
no teacher or supervisor present, erasers, 
paper wads, books, or other missles are 
not flying, that the absent instructor’s 
desk stands unmolested, and, in fact, that 
there is not the least sign of misconduct 
any place inthe room. He soon discovers 
that what looked like confusion when he 
first opened the door is in reality the 
ordered activity of a bee hive, that every 
boy and girl seems engaged in some ab- 
sorbing task, and that this activity cen- 
ters around a small, red-haired girl at a 
desk under a window, a _ ruddy-faced, 
blond boy at another desk, and a group of 
boys and girls surrounding a long table. 


To complete the stranger’s mystifica- 


tion, he will see presently that this almost 
complete reversal of the traditional school 
room atmosphere has a surprising source, 
for these young people seem to be doing 
nothing more unusual than writing their 
English themes which have been assigned 
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ELEANOR BAPTIST 


The smell of “printer’s ink” un- 
questionably has an urge that is hard 
to resist by many high school boys 
and girls. Here Miss Baptist, jour- 
nalism instructor in the Wyandotte 
High School, Kansas City, Kansas, 
gives her plea for journalism’s place 
in the curriculum. It was originally 
delivered at an English Round Table 
of the southeast section of the state 
teachers’ convention at Independ- 
ence, October 31. 


for that day. He comes to that conclu- 
sion because he sees that everyone is 
writing or is gathering information to 
write, after consulting an assignment 
sheet on the bulletin board. However, 
he notices several unusual things about 
the way they go at their themes. Con- 
stant exchange of ideas, occasionally a 
brisk argument, the use of a telephone, 
frequent excursions out of the room, the 
consulting of books, papers, magazines, 
and the city directory, or even an eager 
dive into the synonym book or the dic- 
tionary, seem to provide enough material 
to supplement notes each one has in his 
hands, so that pencils are kept flying. 


Strangely enough, too, not a pen is in 
sight, but each worker, as he grows satis- 
fied with his material, goes to a type- 
writer and slowly or swiftly, according to 
his ability, transcribes his theme to 
ssheets of paper of uniform size, pins the 


sheets of paper of uniform size, pins the 
theme in a wire basket. 


Still puzzled, the stranger sees that the 
themes are not left in the basket for the 
instructor to get when she comes back 
from teachers’ meeting, in order that she 
may lug them home and pore over them 
until midnight, ferreting out mistakes and 
painfully marking them with a red pencil, 
but he sees that the papers are being cor- 
rected by the group at the long table, who 
also are writing titles on them and pass- 
ing them on to the red-haired girl or the 
blond boy, who seem to be leaders in this 
exciting game. Occasionally, he sees one 
of the group stop perplexed and consult 
a small booklet he has near his elbow, 
then go on correcting the papers. 


“Oh, yes,” the stranger murmurs to 
himself. “I see—a good usage manual, 
probably with the rules numbered to 
direct the writer’s attention to his 
error.” 


Pickinc up some of the finished 


themes from the basket, our observer, 
who expects to see a dissertation on “My 
Pet Airdale,” or “How to Spin a Yo-Yo 
Top,” finds instead a colorful account of 
the dedication of the new stadium, or per- 
haps a student’s fearless but courteous 
opinion of the recent change made by the 
faculty in the traditional honor roll sys- 
tem, or a plea for the students not to 
patronize the gambling devises in the 
guise of slot machines near the school. 


It is now 3:45 p. m. Students who 
have finished themes have left the room 
until only about a dozen are left. The 
teacher comes back from teachers’ meet- 
ing. Instead of this being a signal for a 
guilty hush to fall on the somewhat noisy 
roomful of workers, few notice her en- 
trance. Only the red-haired girl looks up 
with a quick, warm smile and the leader 
at the long table says hopefully, “Any 
tips from teachers’ meeting?” 


The stranger approaches the teacher. 


“I don’t understand,” he says. “This 
seems to be an exercise in English, but if 
it is, it is surely a topsy-turvy one. 
Where do you come in? Students seem 
to have made the assignments and stu- 
dents are correcting the papers. More- 
over, the themes are about actual school 
life situations, and the students are stay- 
ing in of their own accord—why, they 
are actually enthusiastic about it. I 
even heard a student hotly demanding a 
chance to write more themes, complain- 
ing that he was being treated unfairly 
because the other fellow was getting the 
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most work to do. I suspect that you 
aren’t going to take any papers home 
with you tonight. Is this English 
Utopia?” 

“Oh, no,” laughs the teacher. “You 
are right in some conclusions, but there 
is much the casual observer cannot see. 
I will explain. 

“You do see here the working out of a 
highly motivated course in practical Eng- 
lish composition in one actual high school 
situation. The situation differs in every 
high school, and this is only the ‘after 
school’ end of it. You see here the staff 
and reporters of a seven-column, weekly 
high school newspaper, and this is one 
of the deadline days. The red-haired girl 
is the editor-in-chief, the blond boy is the 
sports editor, the group at the table are 
the news editors, and the table is their 
copy desk. The good usage manual, in 
newspaper parlance, is their style book. 
The ‘themes’ are news stories and other 
copy for their paper and the theme 
writers are the other editors and the re- 
porters. Of course, there are instruction 
classes during the day and I supervise 
every phase of the work, with confer- 
ences, suggestions, warnings, and O. K.’s. 


ee 
- HE paper itself is really, as far as 


I can make it so, a student directed, 
laboratory project in English, and is the 
concrete evidence of accomplishment. The 
enthusiasm that keeps the students in 


grows partly out of the fact that they are 
self-directed, and partly out of the age- 
old fascination of ‘printer’s ink,’ the thrill 
that comes from seeing their stuff in 
print, and from having others see it, too. 
They are good in conduct because they 
are busy, busy producing something real 
and tangible, something that they may 
show father and mother, something, 
moreover, that is vital in the life of their 
school and their community, that has real 
influence. It is not make-believe life— 
it is life. 

“The course is comparatively recent in 
most high schools, having been developed 
for the most part in the last six or eight 
years,” the teacher continues, “and it is 
frequently mistaken as a_ vocational 
course, one that is to prepare boys and 
girls to go directly into the newspaper 
world. It does naturally have that 
phase, of course, but it has been my ex- 
perience that only a few students go on 
with journalism in college, and still fewer 
become real journalists after completing 
a university course. 

“The real value of the course, call it 
journalism, journalistic writing, news- 
paper writing, news writing or what you 
will, lies in its immediate products and 
by-products in the high school situation.” 

“And what are some of these by- 
products?” interrupts the stranger. 

“Well, it trains in writing for print,” 
the teacher says. “As adults, these 


American citizens should not be afraid 
to write their opinions for publication on 
important civic and social questions. It 
makes students articulate; as Booth 
Tarkington says, ‘It helps to loosen up 
frozen ideals and stolid aspirations until 
they become in fact an expression of the 
creative genius of youth.’ Then, almost 
every citizen in America is a ‘consumer’ 
or reader of the newspaper. This little 
excursion into the newspaper world wil! 
give them an understanding of the news- 
paper and its production through actual 
participation in producing one, studying 
newspapers, and in visiting newspaper 
plants. 

“Tt is, moreover, an excellent means of 
teaching the administrative point of view, 
of showing the students the ‘why’ back of 
school and civic regulations, of making 
these young citizens adherents of right 
causes and promoters of righteousness. 
Incidentally, it actively fosters the de- 
velopment of many desirable personal 
traits such as accuracy, courtesy, prompt- 
ness, foresight, dependability, co-opera- 
tion, control of temper, the ability to do 
routine work, persistence, initiative, and 
self-help. Any student can take a care- 
fully organized journalistic course with 
profit; it is a mistake to limit it to news- 
paper or literary aspirants. 


ee 
Tat brings me,” continues the 


teacher, “to the reasons why the course is 
not an English Utopia. In the first 
place, the course usually backs into the 
curriculum. That is, it usually comes in 
as the result of a desire for a school 
paper. Frequently, the superintendent 


More Prizes Offered 
For Literary Work 


The Writers Club of Columbia 
University announces a series of 
prizes for the best literary work 
published in school magazines. 
Separate prizes are offered for the 
best poem, story, and article. To be 
eligible for a prize the material 
must have been written in English 
by a student, and have been pub- 
lished between February 1, 1930, 
and February 1, 1931, in a school 
magazine affiliated with the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association. The 
material is to be submitted, not by 
the author, but by the magazine. 
Each magazine can submit one poem, 
one story, and one article. The prizes 
will be in the form of medals. Full 
information concerning these awards 
will be published in the October 
issue of the School Press Review. 
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or principal, without personal experience 
in newspaper work, and without studying 
the problem from the point of view of the 
curriculum, thinks of it merely as a sort 
of side line, a nice thing for school pub- 
licity or patron contact, or school unity, 
but not as a vital project warranting 
school equipment, or thoughtful adjust- 
ment of the adviser’s hours, or fitting 
into the course of study, or assistance in 
its enrollment, or proper accrediting in 
the university. 


“As long as the adviser gets out the 
paper, she (or he) is allowed to run it 
as best she can with all handicaps at- 
tached, spend a ten to twelve-hour day 
getting the work done, worry along with 
financing the project, clutter up her day 
with innumerable mechanical details, and 
see the students go into the university 
with no assurance that they will get 
credit anywhere except in the depart- 
ment of journalism. All the time, she 
longs to be free from some of the petty 
details really to teach factual and cre- 
ative writing, understanding of the news- 
paper and the press, and have time to 
inspire the talented student. 


“The college and university depart- 
ments of journalism are constantly at 
work to educate students and teachers in 
how to publish a paper and in proper 
courses of study. Three national maga- 
zines and two national as well as many 
state contests are doing their best to keep 
the subject and the high school press on 
the right track. Slowly the subject is 
being incorporated into the curriculum. 
In most places, however ,the paper and 
the course are still sort of orphans, since 
no department wants to claim them or 
give them credit. The English teachers 
thing journalistic writing isn’t English, 
the useful arts know it isn’t journalism, 
and no one knows what to christen the 
child. Anyone may be its foster parent 
from the English teacher to the athletic 
coach, and frequently it is another day’s 
load added to the full program of a busy 
instructor. It is really high time for the 
project to be made more comfortable in 
the school plan.” 


“Well,” says the stranger, “this is a 
real problem. I didn’t realize the ques- 
tion had so many sides. You have said 
that the subject is one form of English 
composition, that it is a sort of voca- 
tional guidance in its field, it may lead 
to a demand for better newspapers, gives 
young people a civic point of view, is an 
excellent laboratory for character train- 
ing, and is, incidentally, through the 
school newspaper, an invaluable link be- 
tween the home and the school. Surely, 
if all these values are inherent in the 
course, it does deserve in the curriculum 
and the sympathetic co-operation of the 
school in the adjustment of its problems 
so that it may function to best advantage, 
happily, in the life of the school.” 
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We Use Linoleum Blocks—And Cut Them, Too! 


By Arnold Friberg 


HO thinks of a newspaper without illustrations? 
Probably the only ones who do are the boys on Wall 
street, and this article doesn’t concern them, anyway. 

A newspaper, in order to enjoy the maximum popularity with 
its readers, must have some art illustration, even though the 
amount is necessarily limited. This statement applies to any 
high school publication as well as to the newspaper we find on 
our doorstep every morning. An illustration will bring atten- 
tion to an article that would otherwise remain unnoticed and 
unread. Any illustration will at least liven up a newspaper. 

But a high school newspaper is usually, if not always, hard 
up for money, and illustrations don’t come free of charge, 
gratis, or any other way that means “for nothing.” Even 
though the cuts made by the photo-engraver are undoubtedly 
the best kind to use, the cost of one of these printing plates is 
a considerable amount, more in fact, than the average high 
school paper can afford very often. 
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Melvin Reesce, a Subject of Arnold’s “Campus Celebrities.” 


Arnold’s art work speaks for itself as you will have 
noted by this illustration of his series of “Campus Celebri- 
ties.” The Coyote Journal of the Phoenix, Arizona, High 
School is very fortunate in having such an artist as a staff 
member. Here he tells you just how high school news- 


papers may be illustrated. 
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Off the beaten path 
there is a method of 
illustration which we 
have used successfully 
in the Coyote Journal. 
That method consists 
of cutting linoleum 
blocks. It takes more 
skill to cut a _ good 
linoleum block than it 
does to make a good 
drawing for the photo- 
engraver. Everything 
has to be made back- 
wards from the ap- 
pearance it is desired 
to have in print. The 
light has to be taken 
out of the dark instead 
of applying dark to 
light, as in a black and 
white drawing. Except 
for large patches of 
white in the picture, 
where a gouging tool 
may be employed, the 
only tool one really needs to cut the entire block is an ordinary 
pocket knife, well sharpened. In fact, I would rather use this 
very ordinary article than all the special tools ever manufac- 
tured for cutting linoleum blocks. As the linoleum may be 
purchased already mounted so as to be type-high, the block 
can be printed at the same time as the reading matter sur- 
rounding it. 


ARNOLD FRIBERG 


NOTHER economical method, which has proved fairly 


satisfactory, is the use of the Redimat system. This is a pat- 
ented commodity, and consists of a white chalky substance an 
eighth of an inch thick mounted upon a hard, smooth black 
substance. Wherever a line or surface is to appear black in 
print, the chalk is scraped away, leaving the lower surface 
exposed. A plate is made from this in exactly the same 
manner as that in which one is made from an ordinary matrix. 

The explanation sounds simple, doesn’t it? However, one 
must take the grief with the gravy. It is hard to get a solid 
black when working the Redimat, and small lettering is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to do. Also, one must be on continual look- 
out to keep the chalk from chipping. Scraping the chalk 
too low in the white spaces will cause black smudges in the 
print. A print from Redimat is not as good as one from an 
ordinary cut, but it costs only one-tenth as much. 


Each of the last two methods mentioned has its advantages. 
While in a linoleum block everything must be reversed, the 
Redimat system allows one to make an illustration exactly 
the same as it will appear when printed. In a linoleum block, 
however, one can at least get a solid black or white when one 
wants it. 


So MUCH for Scotchmen’s methods of getting illustrations. 


No matter which one is used, there are certain principles that 
must always be used. Perhaps the biggest of these, in regard 
to high school newspapers, is that of localizing an illustration, 
a point which applies more strongly to cartoons than to any- 
thing else. 

(Continued on Page 20) 





Student Collects Curios Left By American Indians 


AVE you a hobby? Nearly everyone has a 
hobby. Sports, music, writing and “col- 
lecting” appear to be the:major hobbies, 

the latter covering the collection of stamps, 
antiques, coins and historic relics. 

It is to one’s advantage to possess a hobby. It 
gives him something to do in his leisure time, 
keeps him out of trouble, and in some cases leads 
to greater things. 

My hobby is collecting relics left by the 
Aborigines of our country. To me nothing is so 
interesting as to gather and possess weapons, 
tools and ornaments used by the American In- 
dians. 

Having followed this hobby for nearly four 
years, I have made a collection of some two 
thousand archeological specimens. 

To hunt these relics, you must have a knowledge 
of the habits of the Indians and be in a region 
where the Redmen have lived and roamed... An 
eye for geography and geology is an asset in this 
hobby. You must locate a camp or village unit. 
Village sites in the regions I roam are rather 
scarce but these sections possess numerous camp 
sites. 

Old camp or village sites are always located 
near a body of water and situated generally on 
the highest point in that vicinity. Camps, as a 
rule, will have one or more steep sides. Some- 
times the terrain is so steep that it resembles a 
bluff. Such positions were chosen by the Indians 
as a safeguard against invading hostile tribes. 


» OU may tramp a good while without any luck, 
but the minute you locate a hill with many flint 
chips and pottery fragments lying about, you 
know that you have come upon a real find. 

Chips are the by-product of the making of flint 


implements of peace and war. The pottery frag- 
ments are the remains of cooking vessels. These 
fragments readily distinguish a village from an 
overnight camp. Excellent specimens will be 
found at village sites. 

One Saturday afternoon I was tramping along 
the Scioto river six miles northwest of Circleville, 
Ohio. An arrowhead now and then rewarded my 
efforts since I had as yet not located a village or 
camp site. I was following what was part of the 
trail used by the Indians in traveling between 
Lake Erie and the Ohio river. 


R ounpinc a bend, I sighted a hill that made 


my heart pound like the connecting rod in an old 
Ford. This hill had all the appearances of an 
ideal camp site. It had three rather steep sides 
and the fourth was almost perpendicular to the 
river. I pictured myself walking up and down 
that hill and soon having my pockets bulging with 
relics. 

Entering the field in which was located the hill 
at the northern end, I was immediately rewarded 
by finding evidences of a camp site. I felt lucky, 
but the sight of a farmer at the other side of the 
field was disturbing, even foreboding evil. I called 
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By Stanley Copeland 


Stanley Copeland, the author of this story, whose hobby is collecting 
Indian relics, is seen holding a tomahawk. He is pictured in his home at 
Ann and Whittier streets among a few of his “finds” in a room which he 
has fitted up as a museum. His collection numbers more than four 
thousand pieces. He spends his spare time roaming the nearby sections 
of the country. The pupils who read this article may take up this subject 
as a hobby. It is profitable and it has its pleasant moments. One piece 
in this collection Stanley would not part with for $100. 

This article originally appeared in the South High Optic, Columbus, 
Ohio, and is a good example of a human interest feature, more of which 
should appear in high school publications. 


to the farmer and as he returned the greeting and continued on his way I 
felt relieved. 

I settled down to a careful scrutiny of the field, which was in excellent con- 
dition to search since it had been plowed a month and had received several 
good rains. An arrowhead was the first thing of importance found. Ex- 
amining it I found it to be almost perfect. Putting the arrowhead in my 
pocket I continued my search. 

Sticking up between furrows, I saw a piece of red jaspar. Upon ex- 
amination it proved to be a core. Cores are pieces of flint of various sizes 
and shapes, the sharpest of which were used for cutting tools. 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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School Printing Plant 


is Practical 


By R. H. Roberts 


AUEEEDODOREROOODDUROREEEEOOOOROREREOOCOOSEEEEAOODOOORRSEGGOOROORORESOOOCCOOORESECOCOOOORRERORCORCGORRSEROCOCOREGROCEROOGCOORRSSEROCOURSSREOSSROODRCORGSSGNORRORORSGRRRRROORORREER 


In the high school at Winfield, Kansas, Mr. Roberts is the instructor 
in both printing and journalism. By virtue of his experience, he is truly 
able to write knowingly. 


CUEOOEGROOEEEAEOUREREEEEEROROEOOEEEROCOOOOERERROOOROORERGROCOROERGEOSECOOOROCORGREGOOCCOOOROREROOROCCOOGOEOCOOROOOOEOESECOCOGOOOERRSRECOOGGOORORECORGOOGORRRGREAGOeORReEREEEEEeeRY 


R. H. ROBERTS 


O doubt many instructors of jour- 
nalism, administrators of high 
schools, and Boards of Education 

have been faced with the question of 
“The Practicability of the High School 
Paper Having Its Own Printing Plant.” 
In fact, when one checks carefully over 
the curriculum of many of our larger 
high schools, he will find that a printing 
course is offered. This is not all; he will 
find that the printing department in 
many of these schools print the high 
school paper and in many instances also 
publish the school annual. 

There are nine substantial reasons, we 
believe, why it is practical for the paper 
to have its own shop. These reasons 
might be summarized as follows: 

1. It is financially practical. 

2. It affords a better opportunity for 
students of journalism to become more 
intimately acquainted with the newspaper 
shop and its practices. 

3. It enables the sponsor and staff to 
keep in close touch with the progress of 
the paper. 

4. It eliminates the undesirability of 
having students away from the school 
building during school hours. 

5. It saves time for the sponsor and 
staff members. 

6. It lends itself more readily to a 
change in the paper’s program. 

7. It stimulates an interest among the 
readers of the paper. 

8. It gives the printing students an 
opportunity to learn the practices of the 
newspaper plant and _ stimulates the 
printing course. 

9. It makes the paper purely a student 
product. 


Ar a meeting of the high school jour- 


nalism instructors of Kansas, held last 
fall under the supervision of the Uni- 
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versity of Kansas, a report was given 
from a survey that had been made con- 
cerning the printing cost of each issue of 
the many high school papers of Kansas. 
This report showed an average cost of 
from $30 to $40 per issue where the 
papers were printed in a commercial 
shop. Those papers which are printed in 
the high school shop reported much less 
expense for printing per issue. It hap- 
pens, also, that those papers which are 
printed in the school shop are among 
the larger papers of the state because we 
find it prevalent that the larger high 
schools are the ones who are maintaining 
a printing course. Thus, if these larger 
papers were printed in a commercial 
shop, their expense would be much above 
the average. In fact, one of these papers 
reported that before arrangements were 
made to have their paper printed in the 
high school shop, they were paying $75 
per issue for their printing. 

The question might be asked as to why 
we should cut down the cost of printing 
the school paper. The best answer to 


this question would probably be that in 
order to meet the expense of printing the 
paper, it is necessary to carry more ad- 
vertising than the space of the paper 
would justify. Thus, if the expense of 
printing the paper is reduced, the paper 
can also reduce in its proportion the 
amount of space used for advertising. 
We assume, of course, that the primary 
purpose of the school paper is to give 
training to the students of journalism 
and at the same time to carry the news 
of the school to the community. 

Simply writing the news story, reading 
the proof, writing the headlines and 
studying newspaper practices certainly is 
far from all that is to be learned in con- 
nection with the production of a news- 
paper. The student of journalism should 
become intimately acquainted with some 
of the newspaper shop equipment, shop 
terms, and shop procedure. He should 
appreciate what are many of the printer’s 
problems so that he will become more in 
sympathy with his co-worker. He must 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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Creating the Creative Spirit in Norfolk 


How the Elementary Teachers Have Developed and Foster Verse-Writing 


N the fall of 1929 some examples of 

children’s verse were selected by a 

committee of teachers and published* 
by the School Board of the City of Nor- 
folk, Virginia. The little volume con- 
tains no poems of outstanding quality, 
but its significance is due to the en- 
riched experience of both pupils and 
teachers, who were led to a closer ac- 
quaintance with good poetry and to bet- 
ter understanding of the way poets work, 
through their attempts to write verse 
themselves. 


This venture in creative writing fol- 
lowed some years of acquaintance with 
good art work in the local schools. The 
teachers had grown accustomed to the 
child as an artist who draws, paints, 
models and builds whatever appeals to 
his fancy. They became interested in 
poetry written recently by children under 
exceptional conditions. Having accepted 
the fact that every young child is some- 
thing of a natural artist if he is given 
freedom for expression, they began to 
wonder whether children in elementary 
classes might not benefit by the oppor- 
tunity to write stories and verse of their 
own. They knew that high school pupils 
in Norfolk had written some good verse 
and that there were city and state poetry 
societies of note. 


A group of elementary school teachers 
met informally two years ago and began 
to study the problems involved in writing 
poetry. From the outset the members of 
the committee discussed their experiences 
freely. Their aim was to have all con- 
tributions of verse voluntary on the part 
of both teachers and pupils, since self- 
purpose is fundamental in 
creative expression. 

The committee realized that 
the first problem was _ the 
teacher herself, for many 
teachers felt handicapped in 
this field of expression. A 
bibliography was distributed 
in order that the teachers in- 
terested might get a min-set 
for creative work through 
reading about the experiences 
of others. The need for a li- 
brary was evident, and a few 
books were secured as the be- 
ginning of the Creative Work 
section of our Research Li- 
brary. 

* “First Poems” by Children 
in the Norfolk Public 
Schools. 


By Ruby Berger and Beryl Parker 


This excellent project for a_ school 
system is related by Miss Ruby Berger, 
Chairman of the Creative Work Commit- 
tee, and Dr. Beryl Parker, a member of 
the Supervisory Staff of the Norfolk, 
Virginia, Elementary Schools. “The 
Review” is also indebted to Miss Lucy 
S. Saunders, the Supervisor of the Ele- 
mentary Grades, for her co-operation in 
securing this article. 


Then Dr. Hughes Mearnes came to us 
for a lecture. The charming way in 
which he told of his pupils’ experiences 
in poetry-making was an inspiration to 
many teachers. But others went away 
discouraged, saying, “How in the world 
can we be expected to do that kind of 
thing in our public schools with the al- 
ready crowded curriculum?” However, 
the committee did not feel disheartened. 
They decided to see what might be done 
within the limits of the average class- 
room. No mention was made of a poetry 
book at this time and results were never 
the aim, since it is the creative spirit 
which is of basic importance education- 
ally. 


Tue first of May, 1928, was set as a 
time any poetry written by the pupils 
during the year or previously might be 
turned in to the Creative Work Com- 
mittee. Contributions were voluntary, 
since no one had been required or re- 
quested to do this type of work. How- 
ever, the amount of children’s poetry 


THE WIND 


All night long the wind doth sweep 

Along on the street, along on the street. 

He rides on horses of the clouds so we think, 
And away he doth sweep, and away he doth sweep. 
—Elizabeth Reid 


handed in proved conclusively that the 
influence of the bibliography, of Dr. 
Mearnes’ lecture, of inspirational super- 
visors and of the committee’s enthusiasm 
had been far-reaching. Each member of 
the group read the poems sent to her 
before they were judged by the entire 
committee. It was evident that the quan- 
tity was more outstanding than the 
quality of the verse. 

The need of some suggestions, which 
might help raise the standards of poeti- 
cal expression and appreciation, was felt. 
The committee worked out a bulletin dis- 
cussing the following points: 

1. Readiness for poetry-making. 

2. Stimulation through reading and 
experience. 

3. Criteria for poetic values, such as 
beautiful thought, fitting expression, 
originality, imagination, rhythm, rhyme 
and free verse, musical repetition, humor, 
vivid experience, interesting comparison, 
and clear sequence. 

4. Interpretation of poetry written by 
others. 


5. Expression of a spontaneous, vig- 
orous, sincere type. 

6. Standards raised by constructive 
criticism, comparison, co-operative writ- 
ing, selective reading, attention to beau- 
tiful elements and rhythmic training. 


In order to carry these suggestions 
home, many points in the bulletin were 
illustrated by children’s poems. For ex- 
ample, this verse by a first grade boy, 
was used under the criterion “interesting 
comparison”: 


PANSIES 


I saw a vase of pansies 

At school the other day; 

They looked like little butter- 
flies 

Just ready to fly away. 
Another by a second grade 

girl served as an example of 

beautiful thought and expres- 

sion: 


THE BUTTERCUP 


The buttercup looks like a lit- 
tle cup 

Waiting for 
hold; 

When the rain and sunshine 
pour in it 

They turn the cup to gold. 
A third of similar type by 

a seventh grade girl was used 

to illustrate originality: 


something to 
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THE NEWSBOY 


Ladies and gentlemen, 
Christmas is here. 
So, please help the newsboy 
And give him some cheer. 
If it’s but a penny... 
Or a dime will do. 
But please help the newsboy 
And God will bless you. 
So please help the newsboy 
And give him some cheer, 
’Cause Christmas, you know 
Will soon be here. 

—Grade Four 





MARCH RAINS 
Tap, tap, tap, 
Against my window sills, 
Diamonds from the heavens 
That deck the daffodils. 

The second year the committee was en- 
larged to include three representatives 
for each class from the kindergarten 
through the seventh grade, with two su- 
pervisors and the chairman. This group 
decided to study the deeper meaning of 
the whole movement: “What is creative 
expression? Why is it worth while? How 
can teachers help children in this type of 
work?” An extension course on “Creative 
Work” was offered by the College of 
William and Mary. Several committee 
members and the chairman availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to study their 
problems more thoroughly. 


ANoTHER bulletin was prepared to 


give teachers outside the committee a 
clearer view of principles behind esthetic 
education. This citation from Cady was 
included to prevent mere quantity pro- 
duction of poetry, “ ‘Original composi- 
tion’ is not the only, nor the most impor- 
tant field for the exercise of creative 
power. Both appreciation and interpre- 
tation demand a high order of creative 
activity.” 

Some of the most delightful group 
meetings were planned to cultivate ap- 
preciation and develop the _ teachers’ 
powers of interpreting poetry. Verses 
written by children in other schools were 
read and the educational influences re- 
flected in such poetry were discussed. 
Teachers asked to read another and still 
another poem, which held particular 


charm or suggestiveness. 
During the second year the committee 
laid particular stress on three points: 
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1. The responsibility of the teacher for 
developing appreciation and provid- 
ing a favorable situation for free 
expression. 

2. The importance of independence and 
joy in creative experience. 

8. The avoidance of unworthy stimuli 
to effort and artificial control of 
form. 

Special emphasis was placed on the 
pleasure of poetry-making rather than 
the purpose. Pupils were encouraged to 
write with a sense of freedom, choosing 
subjects which appealed to them and then 
writing what they really felt. The quality 
of thought was valued rather than cor- 
rectness in form. Teachers encouraged 
brevity and simplicity of expression. 

Toward the close of the second year 
there was some decrease in quantity, but 
a marked rise in quality of the poems 
submitted. By this time the committee 
had decided to publish a small book. They 
had certain doubts about giving publicity 
to children’s work, but they felt confi- 
dent that the Norfolk teachers would un- 
derstand how the booklet had been de- 
veloped and how it should be used. 


ALL poems were read by grade groups 
and the best were presented to the com- 
mittee of twenty-three. No verse was ac- 
cepted without unanimous approval. 
Only one poem from a child was _ in- 
cluded, but more than one group poem 
from a single class was occasionally ac- 
cepted, because the verses were judged 
strictly on their merits with no indi- 
cation of the class or school from 
which they came. Finally the book 
was made up of eighty-four poems 
representing the work of pupils from 
the kindergarten through seven grades 
of the Norfolk elementary schools. 

A kindergarten poem of character- 
istic brevity: 


Buttercups growing in the grass, 
Little yellow butterflies asleep on 
their heads. 


Unrhymed group poem from a sec- 
ond grade: 


EARLY MORNING 
The birds are singing early in the 


morning ; 

They take their baths to be cool and 
clean, 

They splash in the little pools of 
water, 


They flutter their wings; 

Little drops of water sparkle in the 
sunlight 

Like diamonds in the air. 

The birds have fun when they take 
their baths! 

I wish I could take a bath in the 
blue ocean 

In the early morning light, 

When the sun makes the water glit- 
ter and gleam! 


I would dive and float and splash, 

And paddle my hands 

To make the little waves dance up to 
the beach 

And wash away the sand. 

Then I would be clean and cool 

Like the pretty birds. 

Lyric verse from fourth grade: 


DOWN BY THE RIVER 

Down by the river, 
Down by the river, 
Down by the river so green. 

Down by the river where the daffodils 
grow, 

Down by the river where the breezes 
blow, 

Down by the river where the butter- 
flies flit, 

That’s where the lightning bugs’ lamps 
are lit. 

A familiar and humorous experience 

from fifth grade: 


MY RULER 
I have a little ruler 
It is twelve inches long, 
Every time I want it 
It is always gone. 
A poem with spiritual significance from 
sixth grade: 


AT EASTER 
I am an Easter lily, 
Stately, white, and tall 
At Easter time you see me, 
Against the gray church wall. 
Like nuns we stand demurely, 
(Continued on Page 22) 


MY KITE 


Oh, I believe I’ll sail a kite, 

While it is still daylight; 

I’ll run and hold the string so tight, 

While the wind blows with all his might. 
—Grade One 











Judges, Judging and Score Sheets 


A Story and Explanation and a Plea for Understanding 


most difficult, most necessary and 

most debatable functions of a con- 
test and it is a problem to which the sev- 
eral advisory groups of the C. S. P. A. 
have given hours of time and effort in an 
attempt to make it of ultimate benefit 
and satisfaction to the member of the 
organization. 

The results of the recent contest indi- 
cate a general approval of the method 
followed but at the same time having re- 
ceived requests for reconsideration of 
certain points and for checking certain 
errors which were bound to occur with 
the handling of so many papers, a meet- 
ing of all the judges has been called to 
revise the current score sheet so that an- 
other year the errors will be less and the 
satisfaction unanimous. Suggestions 
will be gladly received and considered. A 
brief resume of past practices and pro- 
cedures will not be inappropriate at the 
present time. 

The original score sheets which were 
used for the 1925 to 1929 contests, inclu- 
sive, were copies of the original Central 
Interscholastic Press Association score 
sheets and used with permission of the 
officers of that organization. They were 
for the convenience of the judges only 
who made notations on them for their 
own convenience. Sometimes letters “A,” 
“B,” “C,” ete., indicated to a judge a 
standing which could hardly be inter- 
preted by the staff of the paper in ques- 
tion with any degree of accuracy. Other 
judges used percentages and still others 
“good,” “fair,” “poor,” etc. 

To a judge working with one hundred 
or more papers, comparing each with the 
group in general, this method would 
suffice, but when the score card was sent 
to the paper, together with a notation as 
to its standing, it aroused some doubt as 
to the character of the judging and we 
were called on to interpret the mystic 
symbols. 


J mest a publication is one of the 


We stated, by letter or through The 


Review, we repeated, we emphasized 
the fact that the score card did not, never 
intended to and never expected to give an 
exhaustive criticism of the good and bad 
points of the paper; that it was a guide 
for the judges and nothing more. We 
also called to the attention of the papers 
that we had inaugurated a critical service 
where for one dollar we would criticise 
at length. Many took advantage of this 
service resulting in the betterment of 
their papers. 

In response to the demand and as a 
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result of five contests we determined to 
prepare a more comprehensive score 
sheet for 1930. On October 21, 1929, the 
secretary of the C. S. P. A. picked out 
fifty prize winning papers from the 1929 
contest and mailed the faculty adviser of 
each a letter and a copy of the old score 
sheet, magazine or newspaper as the case 
might be. A copy of the letter follows 
and is self explanatory: 
October 21, 1929. 

Dear Faculty Adviser: 

I am enclosing a copy of the score 
sheet for (newspaper or magazine) 
similar to that which has been used in 
judging the publications entered in the 
annual contests of the Columbia Sholastic 
Press Association for the last five years. 
We have never believed them to be com- 
pletely satisfactory and are anxious to 
make a change for the better this com- 
ing year. 

I am writing to you as one of a group 
of faculty advisers who sponsored prize- 
winning papers in the 1929 convention, 
and your opinion will be highly valued in 
preparing the new score sheet. I would 
greatly appreciate your spending a few 
minutes in criticizing, re-arranging, re- 
evaluating, or in any other way chang- 
ing this copy for the better on the basis 
of your experience, so that the final sheet 
can be used to advantage in the 1930 
contest. If you will kindly keep in mind 
the fact that the press association 
operates on a self-supporting basis, you 
will see that any extensive elaboration 
of the enclosed sheet may mean added 
expense to us all. I am primarily in- 
terested in keeping the score cards as 
simple and yet as effective as possible. 
We have no trained board of judges to 
handle our contests. 

I would deem it a favor if you could 
let me have the reply at your earliest 
convenience so that full arrangements 
may be complete in ample time for the 
contest. 

With every good wish for the success 
of your school publication throughout the 
year, believe me. 

Cordially yours, 
(Signed) Joseph M. Murphy, 
Secretary. 


To our surprise we received only six 


responses! In the face of the supposed 
attitude of faculty advisers and staff 
members towards this important and de- 
batable point we could not understand 
the general apathy. However, three of 
the replies stated that the old score sheet 
was all right and not to bother with it. 


Three replies made numerous sugges- 
tions, mostly a reapportionment of per- 
centage values, the re-allocation of cer- 
tain items to make more homogeneous 
groupings or the addition of necessary 
features. With these replies, the old 
score cards and with score sheets used by 
other associations the secretary prepared 
the three page sheets used for the 1930 
contest. 

One point must be made clear again. 
The Association is not yet in a position 
to bear the expense of exhaustive 
analysis. The new score sheets must 
still be considered only as elaborations 
of the originals and as guides for the 
judges but they are a step in the right 
direction. The new score sheets treat 
additional points and by their study a 
paper may improve weak spots. It is 
this score sheet which is to be revised 
and we hope will continue always in a 
state of revision, for papers are con- 
stantly changing, and a static scoring 
system will never satisfy the broadening 
field of school publications. 

These score sheets are reprinted below 
and a careful reading of them will indi- 
cate their general character. 


NEWSPAPER SCORE CARD, 1930 


Name of paper School 
State No. of entries 
Classification-Tye of School 
LPO diacemarnaes FINAL 

RATING 


I MAKE UP; GENERAL APPEAR- 
ANCE AND FORM (Count 25). 
the front page well bal- 


. Is it typographically attractive? 


. Does the name fill a proportional 
space? 
(Names are often traditional and 
must not be penalized as such. In 
newspapers, however, suggestions 
are not inappropriate.) 

. Is the space to left and right of 
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. Is the paper stock of good ma- 
REET ceit nusawe ene eases vues com 

3. Is the editorial page well ar- 
ranged? 

. Does it contain anything which 


Are articles in other parts of the 
paper more appropriate on this 


OY io scrdn 4 ot RAS AMOR S A eee 
. Does the masthead contain: (a) 


(c) Frequency of publication? 
(d) Place of publi- 


(f) C. S. P. A. insignia or state- 
ment of membership? (penalty 
only for old members) 

. Do sports, feature and other pages 
conform to good typographical ar- 


. Do they 


deal with tangible 
NTIS G6 din orca uw ckwdceoeess 


. Do they present straightforward 


facts? 


Does it indicate a wide range of 
interests? 


. Are illustrations of local origin? 


(The C. S. P. A. has made a ten- 
tative expression questioning the 
use of syndicated material. No 
advertisements of such are per- 
permitted in The Review. No vote 
has been taken but the eastern sen- 
timent is against its use.) Indi- 
cate here if such has been used 


. Are the 


SPORTS WRITING. (Counts 10) 
sports stories propor- 


. Are they free from extreme par- 


RNIN eo anvdeckicvewceewe ee 


. While observing the language of 


sport do they avoid the use of 


SCORE 
IV. ADVERTISING. 
. Is the advertising arranged in sym- 


(Counts 15). 


5. Are they ‘ads’ or merely 


. What 


3. Are stories. well 


rangements? See _ also 
items 1 to 9) 


CONTENT; SCOPE; 
STRUCTURE AND QUAL- 
[TY OF WRITING 
(Counts 35). 


1. Are the headlines appro- 


MNT 3 aca Kane eex han 
informative? 
kind of a_ lead? 


sub- 
NES 3.94 54s eea eae 
. Are they well organized? 


the English good? 


DENTS 6k%6e4 dca ers 
. Does the news cover the 


Are all activities repre- 
. Is there related outside 
. Are the stories factual, 
free from reporters’ opin- 
ions, yet written in a per- 


sonal and interesting 


. Do feature and human in- 
terest stories show initia- 


Does it take on an objec- 
tionable personal quality? 
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The Carroll L. Johnson Cup 


Our first delegate from California attended the Fourth 
Annual Convention of the C. S. P. A. in 1928. He was 
sought out by newspaper men and interviewed and pho- 
tographed until he fled in dismay. The Secretary of the 
Association knew he was registered and that he had taken 
his luncheon and theatre tickets but was unable to locate 
him until the last afternoon of the Convention. He dis- 
covered him at the end of the first act of the Varsity Show 
and brought him to the stage where he introduced him to 
his fellow delegates who applauded their most distant 
associate. 

He told them that he would return the next year with 
others from his state, which he did in 1929. This year he 
was unable to attend as he is employed as a publicity 
man by a western firm, necessitating his traveling up 
and down the Pacific coast from Canada to the Mexican 
line. He wishes to be remembered, however, as a staunch 
friend of the C. S. P. A. and all who are associated with 
it and he sent us a silver cup to be awarded for whatever 
purpose we might select. This, he states, will be sent 
each year so that future contest entries may consider it 
in their plans. 

The Director has pondered long on the question of the 
disposition of the cup and has finally decided that nothing 
could be more appropriate than an award which would 
consider the location of the donor and his wishes as ex- 
pressed during his visits to New York. He told us that 
our meetings should be attended by more western people 
and that the convention was well worth the distance he 
traveled to attend it. 

By considering this opinion together with the geo- 
graphical activities of Carroll L. Johnson, the donor, we 
have decided to award the cup to the Pacific coast publi- 
cation receiving the highest score in the 1930 contest of 
this Association. The cup will go to The Lincoln News, 
Lincoln High School, Tacoma, Washington, which received 
a score of 96. 

We congratulate The Lincoln News for its high stand- 
ing and trust that other papers on the west coast will at- 
tempt to follow its notable example. We also extend our 
thanks to the donor for his thoughtful remembrance of the 
work with which he was intimately associated when in 
school, the encouragement which an act of this kind in- 
spires, and for the service he has rendered. 


Ve 


VI. 


6. 


2. 


ecards or announcements? 


There should be no ‘char- 
ity’ or ‘complimentary’ ads 


Schools carrying no adver- 
tising should not be penal- 
ized, nor should schools be 
penalized for the amount 
they carry unless indica- 
tions point to an over- 
balanced emphasis on this 
subject. Where none is 
carried distribute allotted 
credits elsewhere. 


GENERAL CONSIDERA- 
TIONS. 
x 


(Count 10). 

Is the paper the work of 
Te NT o's Sc cic 
Does it show initiative 


. Is it representative of the 


Ge oda cg caskeewous 


. Is it good advertising for 


. Does it give evidence of 
being open to the pens of 
all students in the school? 


OTHER CONSIDERA- 


TIONS. (Counts 5). 


MAGAZINE SCORE CARD, 


1930. 


Name of paper 


No. of entries 
Classification—type 


Ek 


MAKE-UP; 


GENERAL 


APPEARANCE AND 


FORM. 
¥. 


(Counts 25). 
Is the cover attractive? 


15 





Is the design ap- 
Can the 


. Does this page carry publication 
DE CC cet Deke ne ccuameehe ews 
Name and address of _ school? 


insignia or statement of member- 
ship (penalty only for old mem- 
bers) 
. Does the ‘Contents’ page contain 


PI IER T ovnuccssnend eee 
(The location of ‘Contents’ and 
‘Staff’ varies but should appear 
complete in some appropriate 
place). 

. Is the magazine typographically 
attractive? 

. Is the type clear and in good taste? 

Is it reason- 

ably uniform? 

. Do you notice any flagrant typo- 
PO NNT. cus ccck ences on 

. Is the paper stock reasonably ap- 
propriate? (Lack of knowledge of 
paper selection often handicaps a 
staff publishing a magazine other- 
wise good, but local limitations 
must be considered. Make sugges- 
tions if necessary) 


. Are initia] letters used effectively? 
. Are articles subheaded when de- 


. Do they begin near or at top of 
SCLC SSeS nb aS hs ase OSES ES 


. Are the pages well planned or 
ILE so sass a bee's hs 6 9'SeS > & 
. Are the illustrations appropriate? 


. Have unnecessary’ backgrounds 
a ae ee 
. Does the art work tend to encour- 


II. CONTENT; SCORE, STRUCTURE, 
AND QUALITY OF WRITING. 
(Counts 35). 

1. Are the stories of good literary 
Average? 


Above? 
. Are the features of wide range? 


. Do they attempt to bring outside 
experiences of value to the stu- 


. Do the articles give evidence of 


. Are the editorials specific, to the 
point? 
. Do they deal with tangible activi- 


. Do they present straight forward 
facts? 


DEPARTMENTAL 
TIONS. (Counts 10.) 
. Are all activities 


SELEC- 
represented? 


. Are these notes written in literary 
style? 

. Is there an attempt to attract the 
attention of others than students 
in these departments to these notes 
by the selection of topics of wide 
interest and by writing them in a 
popular and attractive manner? 


. Are athletic notes written attrac- 
IGE sok :bS455d5554 eds be aeewn 
. Do interviews with former athletes 
of the school, and outsiders of local 
and of national interest, appear? 


. Does the Alumni Department at- 
tempt to cover this broad field by 
wide and varied treatment, by the 
inclusion of worth while articles 
from alumni? 


SCORE . o 
IV. ADVERTISING. (Counts 15). 
1. Is the advertising arranged in sym- 
metrical form? 
2. 
3. In the placing of ads, are small 
and large ads properly arranged? 


. Are they ‘ads’ or merely cards or 


announcements? 

. There should be no ‘charity’ or 
‘complimentary’ ads 
Schools carrying no advertising 
should not be penalized, nor should 
schools be penalized for the amount 
they carry unless indications point 
to an over-balanced emphasis on 
this subject. Where none is car- 
ried distribute allotted credits else- 
where. 

SCORE 
V. GENERAL 

(Counts 10). 

. Is the magazine the work of stu- 
dents? 

. Does it show initiative and orig- 
RE 66 o6GRN Odd vss cee sakwos 

. Is it representative of the school? 


CONSIDERATIONS. 


it good advertising for the 
school? 

. Does it give evidence of being open 

to the pens of all students in the 


VI. OTHER 
(Counts 5). 


CONSIDERATIONS. 


Tue judges have expressed a favor- 


able opinion of these score sheets and 
state they were of great assistance. The 
several items listed are general in char- 
acter and are to be found in most papers. 
It will be noted also that there are op- 
tional considerations. Some schools do 
not carry advertising; others, magazines, 
carry few, if any, departmental sections. 
Some newspapers have an established or- 
der for stories or features and often- 
times a whole city may agree on a stated 
form of type arrangements. These in- 
dividual differences cannot be considered 
in a score sheet made to apply to papers 
printed anywhere from Alaska to Porto 
Rico and from Manilla to Liverpool. 

While writing this article we received 
a letter stating that students, and inex- 
perienced ones at that, must have been 
employed to judge the papers. The letter 
explained that in its city certain stand- 
ards were followed but, please note, this 
explanation came three months after the 
judging! We were further informed 
that it did no good to enter the contest so 
they wouldn’t enter their paper again. 
We are sorry to find such a feeling, of 
course, but we fail to hold ourselves fully 
responsible. 


As for the judges, they were all people 


of experience in the field of school pub- 
lications. We have found that newspaper 
and magazine people from the commer- 
cial world possess a thorough knowledge 
of their field but an improper compre- 
hension of the conditions under which 
school papers are produced. There are 
notable and welcome exceptions. We 
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nave also found that journalism students 
err in somewhat the same way. 

At no time have we used a single 
group, either from the commercial or the 
student field, in the judging. We have 
been able to make comparisons each year 
and feel that our experience in this re- 
spect has been most valuable. In 1930, 
with one or two exceptions where late 
papers were under consideration, the 
judges were teachers who are faculty ad- 
visers of school publications, long asso- 
ciated with the C. S. P. A. and sponsors 
of prize winning papers. 

In every instance when papers were 
returned for reconsideration they were 
sent to the original judge, together with 
the accompanying letter, so that all ex- 
planations could be compared with the 
original score. We also told the people 
making inquiries the person to whom the 
material was being sent. 

In every instance this office has done 
its utmost to assist in correcting all 
errors and misunderstandings but when 
a controversy developed we upheld the 
decision of the judges who served volun- 
tarily and did their best to follow the 
practices and principles of the associa- 
tion. 


To conclude, it might be well to sum- 


marize the general situation concerning 
score sheets and judging: 

(1) Seore sheets are designed as a 
guide for judges, not to serve as a means 
of exhaustive critical analysis. 

(2) They are for newspapers and 
magazines only (they were adapted at 
the discretion of certain judges to other 
types of publications, such as mimeo- 
graphed or literary publications but no 
score sheets have as yet been drawn up 
exclusively for such types). 

(3) Each judge was permitted to 
adopt a system of notation which he be- 
lieved would best serve the group with 
which he was working. 

(4) These notations might be as lim- 
ited or as extensive as the situation re- 
quired. 

(5) Failure to note an indicated item 
is not to be considered a merit or a de- 
merit. 

(6) The absence in a paper of an item 
listed on a score sheet is no reflection 
on the paper, neither is the presence in 
a paper of materials in addition to those 
listed to be construed as being excessive, 
unnecessary, or requiring unusual atten- 
tion or consideration from the judge. 

(7) There are six major groupings in 
each score sheet and scores were awarded 
by group comparison (judges did their 
work by a comparison of the group under 
consideration. They were not motivated 
by standards that may have existed in 
other contests but solely by the papers in 
hand. No matter what an _ athlete’s 
record may have been in one contest he 
stands on the basis of achievement in 
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each successive meet. The same prin- 
ciple applies to a publications contest 
and should be kept in mind when con- 
sidering results. Likewise, a record of 
one year does not stand as the record for 
the next year even though a paper has 
improved. Other papers may enter the 
contest who have never been enrolled be- 
fore. These papers may be better than 
any previously entered, thereby raising 
the standard and lowering the standing 
of earlier entries). 

(8) Provision was made for a distri- 
bution of credits for groupings not in- 
cluded in the makeup of a paper (if a 
paper carried no advertising the credit 
allotment could be distributed over the 
entire paper. In the press of work this 
was occasionally overlooked. We were 
happy to rescore the paper). 

We trust that this summary will cast 
sufficient light on the method of scoring 
and judging to explain any misunder- 
standings that may have resulted from 
the recent contest. The Association be- 
longs to the members; the plans are made 
by people engaged in school publications 
work; its success has been the result of 
serving the publication members; its con- 
tinued success will depend on their con- 
tinued support and cooperation. At any 
and all times we are happy to receive 
and act upon your suggestions and to 
incorporate them into our policies and 
practices. 


Press Representatives 


Twenty-nine delegates to the Sixth An- 
nual Convention of the C. S. P. A. repre- 
sented thirty-three newspapers and sent 
daily dispatches to their home city pub- 
lications telling the story of the Conven- 
tion, their own activities and the stand- 
ing of their school publications in the 
contest. We have requested that the 
clippings be sent to this office to be placed 
on permanent file. If your representa- 
tives has not done so, please see that this 
is attended to at once. 

The most interesting exhibit to arrive 
to date has been sent in by The Forge, 
published by the Joseph Jenks Junior 
High School, Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 
Richard G. Holt, Business Manager of 
The Forge was appointed by The Paw- 
tucket Times to cover the proceedings. 
A series of news stories appeared in the 
Times, several on the first page, from 
February 22nd to March 18 covering the 
pre-convention news, the daily activities 
and the summary of the events. 

Each dispatch was preceded by a short 
paragraph telling the reader that six lo- 
cal boys were in New York attending the 
Convention and those written by Richard 
bore above the New York date line “By 
Richard G. Holt.” His experiences in 
writing the stories and sending them off 
late each night by telegraph will be long 
remembered by this delegation. 


Delegates Receive the Lord’s Prayer 


Through the courtesy of the Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company of Phila- 
delphia, each person attending the 
convention received a piece of type one- 
sixth of an inch square—one square 
pica—enclosed in a miniature booklet, 
on the face of which was cast the 
Lord’s Prayer. Each letter is 56 ten- 
thousandths of an inch in height! 


Since first casting this in 1921, over 
five million have been given away all 
over the world. 


We thank the company for con- 
tributing this novel feature to the con- 
vention. 


Editor Looks Over Papers 


(Continued from Page 2) 


The following list shows the average 
number of hours each day devoted to 
Weekly work out of school hours by those 
named: 

Joseph Snavely, editor-in-chief, 5% 
hours; Wilson Sprenkle, circulation man- 
ager, Dorothea Ann Williams, news 
editor, Sara Jordan, advertising man- 
ager, LeRoy Strine, advertising depart- 
ment, 1% hours each; Florence Hauser, 
society editor, 1 hour; Dawson Flinch- 
baugh, financial manager, Reita Jones, 
assistant financial manager, Donald Lau, 
sports editor, Anita Kane, alumni editor, 
Lida Virginia Parker, literary editor, 
Lewraine Magee, assistant news editor, 
Esther Lightner, feature editor, 30 
minutes each. 

This record does not include free 
periods, but only the time before and 
after school. 


York (Penn.) High Weekly. 


Missouri Group Meets 


The ninth annual convention of the 
Missouri Interscholastic Press Asso- 
ciation was held at the University of 
Missouri on May 2 and 3. The speak- 
ers were mostly from the staff of the 
School of Journalism though the open- 
ing address was delivered by Prof. W. 
A. Dill of the School of Journalism, 
University of Kansas. 

Dean Walter Williams of the School 
of Journalism was the principal speak- 
er at the association dinner. As Dean 
Williams has just been made Presi- 
dent of the University, his presence 
bore an added significance. Seven 
years ago he founded the Association 
and its membership has grown from 
17 to 250 schools in the intervening 
time. 





Does Your Newspaper Give Proper Publicity? 


It Should Be a Good Cross-Section of the School 


HE terms “publicity” and 
the “school newspaper,” 
seem synonymous, yet 

many educators fail to see the 
relation between the two. This 
may be due to the prejudice re- 
sulting from the old type pub- 
lication which existed only to 
“pan” the teachers in a school. 
The modern educator has come 
to realize the power of print and 
with it the power of the press. 

Today the school newspaper is a dif- 
ferent production from that of twelve or 
fifteen years ago. It is a creditable re- 
flection of the activities, aims, and spirit 
of the school. 

It is one of the agents of publicity and 
is just as important in the modern school 
as a good football team, a fine orchestra, 
a glee club, or an excellent department of 
dramatics and public speaking. With 
the realization of the power of the 
press has come the marvelcus growth of 
school newspapers. Nearly every school 
now has some form of newspaper. It 
may be a blackboard announcement in 
various grades or in home rooms of the 
high school; a mimeographed sheet issued 
by a special class; or a real newspaper 
published by students of journalism, or 
by a special class in English, or by a 
club, and printed either in the school shop 
or in a commercial plant. 

Whatever form it takes, the school 
newspaper has come to be a tremendous 
power in the field of education. Through 
it school morale grows; cooperation be- 
tween home and school is cemented; 
loyalty develops in every department, 
within the school; pride in the achieve- 
ments of all departments becomes a sin- 
cere factor; friendliness and helpfulness 
grow between teacher and pupils; joy in 
the accomplishment of one child or in one 
group secures expression. All this is 
possible because the motive that starts it 
all is the dissemination of news through 
the well-written newspaper. 

Interesting the pupils in the affairs of 
their school is one way to arouse the in- 
terest of parents and friends in the com- 
munity. What better medium for pub- 
licity for education can there be? 


5 HE school publication is probably the 


only one going into homes, that is com- 
pletely read, even to the masthead con- 
taining the names of editors and staff, 


and the smallest advertisement in the 


sheet. 
It is the wise superintendent or prin- 
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ers College, Columbia. 


By Margaret M. Sullivan 


Besides being the adviser of The South High Beacon, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Miss Sullivan conducts a class, dealing 
with school publications, at the summer session of Teach- 
At the last meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Scholastic Press Association held at Newcastle 
during the Christmas holidays, Miss Sullivan delivered 
this address on a subject very dear to the hearts of high 


school publication advisers. 


cipal who seizes upon this interest and 
insists that proper conditions be created 
to promote it. Democracy, like charity, 
should begin at home. If the adminis- 
trator is convinced that democracy is the 
underlying principle in his philosophy of 
education, he can not fail to see how the 
school newspaper can be a live demon- 
stration of his theory and he will seek to 
set up an organization to prove it. 

He will offer a course in journalistic 
writing and allow the same credit for the 
course as in any other course in English 
composition, one or two terms as his 
curricula will permit. He will seek a 
properly qualified teacher to give the 
course and to advise the school newspaper 
which results from it. Here his choice 
must be carefully made. Personality, 
scholarship, character, and training will 
count heavily. Not every teacher of 
English can direct a newspaper. Too 
many school executives have failed to 
discriminate in this matter. They have 
thought that because the school news- 
paper contains specimens of English com- 
position, any teacher of English can su- 
pervise it. Regardless of previous ex- 
perience, superintendents have calmly 
announced to such a one that he is to 
supervise a school journal. These execu- 
tives pay the English teachers a high 
compliment in this manner of choosing, 
but too many have seen only a spirit of 
willingness and have failed to compre- 
hend the complexity of a school publica- 
tion and the responsibility it carries in 
addition to a regular English teacher’s 
daily program. 


Tue supervisor should have had some 
course in journalism or practical train- 
ing with a reputable newspaper in addi- 
tion to his training in English. Some 
knowledge of newspaper technique, type, 
headlines, make-up, etc., is essential. 

No matter how well trained a teacher 
is he can not do a worthwhile job unless 
he has school time in which to do it and 
the best working conditions possible. The 


newswriting room should not be 
in a poorly ventilated, poorly 
lighted, and poorly equipped 
basement or attic room. It 
should be in the center of school 
activities where access is easy; 
where a telephone is available; 
where files, comfortable chairs, 
work tables, typewriters, and 
other equipment are to be found. 

Too often the financial pro- 
blem overshadows that of the 
editorial one because school administra- 
tors see only the business side of the 
paper. In many cases the adviser must 
direct both the financial and the edi- 
torial department of the publication. 
Worry over the business problems saps 
the energy of such an adviser. As a 
result attention to the writing in the 
newspaper slides. If the publication of 
the paper is a laboratory project, it 
ought to be helped by school authorities 
just as much as the science laboratories 
are assisted. Wise administrators divide 
the responsibilities between two advisers. 
They make the business advisers abso- 
lutely responsible for the management of 
all the business connected with the news- 
paper; and the editorial adviser, for the 
literary end of it. 


Ir such an organization for publishing 


a newspaper is set up and a wise adviser 
is heading it, the school administrator 
will let his theory of democracy have 
some practical demonstration. He will 
not interfere but will cooperate and give 
helpful suggestions at frequent confer- 
ences with the adviser or with individual 
members of the staff. He will not insist 
that he write his own stories for publi- 
cation or that his best teachers in the 
system submit copy. He will let the stu- 
dent editors and reporters do all the in- 
terviewing and all the writing. He need 
not worry. His trained teacher of jour- 
nalism, who will be on the lookout for 
inaccurate statements, misinterpretations 
of school policies, immature judgments, 
gramatical errors, etc., is publicity 
minded. 

With the well-trained adviser and staff, 
the news about education will spread in a 
much more intimate way than it will 
through bulletins or through special an- 
nouncements from the office of superin- 
tendent or principal. Let these execu- 
tives tip off the adviser about events of 
educational interest that are going to 
happen. Future news is much more in- 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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Are YOU Going to 
College Next Fall? 


Then read about the journalistic opportunities 
offered there 


By Jack Blackman 


Pennsylvania, in 1925, when he was editor of “The Megaphone.” 


Jack’s career as a journalist started at the Northeast High School in Philadelphia, 


This past year he has 


been editor of the “Haverford News,” Haverford College, and was the president of the 
Intercollegiate Newspaper Association of the Middle Atlantic States: for the first half 
of 1929. This view of high school journalism was originally presented in an address 
at a meeting of the high school journalists of the Greater Philadelphia schools early 
in the year. 


JACK BLACKMAN 


T has been four years since I have 
I been connected with the newspaper 
of any secondary institution; and 
the school papers of Philadelphia—and I 
believe of the country in general—have 
improved so much since that time that 
many of them outrank various college 
papers with which I am familiar. The 
experiences of my college paper, Haver- 
ford News, are probably similar enough 
to yours to use as examples in presenting 
my views of what high school journalism 
is—and might be—today. 

The supreme value of the school paper, 
like that of its college contemporary, is 
that it is the one link between all persons 
interested in the institution. Comprehen- 
sive in its scope of news, in its features 
and its editorials, it unites students, 
teachers, alumni, principal, officials, par- 
ents, and even minor employees in a 
common object—education. If operated 
with the aim of being genuinely interest- 
ing to these different groups, it consti- 
tutes the greatest good will builder and 
propaganda organ the school could have. 
You needn’t worry about “school spirit” 
in an institution where there is a snap- 
pily-edited student paper. That old 
bogey, “school spirit,” is merely keen in- 
terest in the school on the part of teach- 
ers, parents, alumni—the entire list of 
subscribers—as well as students. And an 
interesting paper will mean enthusiastic 
readers and enthusiastic friends of the 
school. 

The principal thing, then, for the 
school paper to do, is to interest these 
somewhat diverse groups in their com- 
mon concern—the school. In the biggest 
part of the paper, the news gathering, 
this is particularly important. Not only 
the very important athletic events, the 
speeches in assemblies, the work of the 
extra curricular organizations and other 
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things which everyone knows before the 
paper appears, but the personal doings 
of the faculty, in and out of school, of 
the students in their clubs and out of 
them, previously unannounced plans of 
your school organizations, first publica- 
tions of your athletic schedules, decisions 
of your faculty, pronouncements of the 
board of education which affect your 
school, names of coming speakers and en- 
tertainers, achievements of well-known 
graduates, are big news for all your 
readers. If you keep in regular touch 
with the faculty, principal and officials 
for their personal as well as official ac- 
tivities, you will be surprised what “big 
men and women” you have on your 
faculty, and how their attitude will soften 
toward the paper if your reporter is tact- 
ful and polite. 


- HE officials of athletics as well as of 


the extracurricular activities are depend- 
ent on you for their publicity—hence, for 


their very existence. You can ask them, 
then, in return for this publicity, to give 
you announcements of importance before 
they give them to the daily papers or 
spread them by word of mouth around 
the school. The actions of the faculty are 
for the regulation of the student life at 
the school and affect them as vitally as 
they do the teachers, who are merely the 
administrators of the rules and decisions. 
The students are the ones administrated. 
Student government today gives under- 
graduates a voice in rules affecting them. 
The least it can do is to let them know 
what these rules are. We have had sev- 
eral interesting experiences at Haverford 
obtaining news of this character—for, no 
attempt to secure such items had been 
made before our time and the faculty 
looked in horror on our intrusion into 
what was “none of our affair.” 


After every faculty meeting, we asked 
the President and Registrar what took 
place, but we usually got more informa- 
tion from other members of the faculty 
who did not feel the terrible burden of 
their official capacities. The best plan 
is to keep on good terms with a number 
of the faculty, so that you know what is 
to be considered at the meetings before 
they occur. Also many remarks made in 
assembly by the president (in your case, 
the principal) can be interpreted as hints 
of what is going on, if you know his 
peculiarities, and, as editor or managing 
editor, have a good background of the 
history and present status of the school 
or college. 

For instance, we knew from certain 
professors that the faculty was consider- 
ing adoption of a plan of examination in 
the student’s major subject just prior to 
graduation, covering his four years of 
study in that subject. This would be a 
revolutionary step for Haverford and one 
of particular interest to the lower classes 
who would be affected by it. The day 
following the faculty meeting, our re- 
porter showed the registrar such a 
familiarity with the case that the latter 
official felt it would be better to give the 
reporter full copies of the faculty reso- 
lutions in order to have the story com- 
pletely accurate in the paper. 

One of the professors, who had been 
pushing the scheme, was prevailed upon 
by the editor to explain its purposes and 
method of operation in a special article 
for the paper, and thus the readers— 
students, alumni, parents, employees— 
obtained a true conception of the faculty’s 
sincere efforts to make Haverford stand 
for progressive education, in the broad 
sense of the term. 

Later developments of the plan met 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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We Use Linoleum Blocks 


(Continued from Page 9) 

Any illustration should be localized; 
that is, it should show that it has been 
made expressly for the school that is 
using it—and only that school. Some- 
times I have noticed cartoons or illus- 
trations for which, as far as localizing 
goes, a syndicated one might as well have 
been substituted. For instance, instead 
of using only such generalities as team- 
work, co-operation, scholarship, etc., the 
names of a few local celebrities or stu- 
dents of a particular school could be 
pasted onto some of the characters in the 
cartoon. This sort of labeling is always 
popular with the readers. 

As a concrete example, let us suppose 
that in a cartoon a football player lab- 
eled “home team” is shown headed 
straight for a touchdown, the goal posts 
being marked “championship”; he is dra- 
matically knocking unconscious a group 
of other players, the whole pile of them 
being labeled “opposing teams.” These, 
of course, are all very general terms, and 
the cartoon might apply equally well to 
any high school in the United States. 
It would be much better if it were lo- 
calized. Using our own lecal high school 
as the home team, I should label the big 
fellow “Phoenix Hi”; the goal posts I 
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should name “Southwestern Champion- 
ship”; and upon each of the unfortunate 
opposing players I should bestow the 
name of one of our own rival teams, such 
as “Mesa’’, “Tempe”, and “Chandler”. In 
the background a picture of our own 
stadium would tend to localize it even 
further. I trust I have made clear to the 
reader what I mean by localizing an il- 
lustration. 


Ir IS a good idea, in place of several 
different cartoons on different subjects, 
to use one large cartoon representing all 
the various ideas in a composite form. 
But watch out about spoiling a perfectly 
good cartoon with too many subjects; 


Wah-Sha-She Carries 
Story on C. 


F the twenty-five newspaper and 
magazine articles entered in the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 

ciation prize news story contest as an- 
nounced in the circulars describing the 
contest and convention, that published in 
the Wah-Sha-She, High School, Paw- 
huska, Oklahoma, was judged the best. 
The articles were based on information 


three or four are enough for a three or 
four column cut. 

Aside from this, the success of the il- 
lustration depends entirely upon the ar- 
tist’s end of the work. He must not try 
to put too much in a picture, and should 
always remember that the simpler an il- 
lustration is, the easier it will be for the 
reader to grasp at a glance. 

Almost every high school has one or 
more artists to do work on its newspaper. 
Even if the publication can’t afford the 
cuts made by the photo engraver, it is 
hardly ever so poor that it cannot afford 
one of the more economical kinds of 
illustration which have been discussed in 
this article. 


Best 
S. P. A. Convention 


contained in the three circulars announc- 
ing the sixth annual contest and conven- 
tion. Papers entering this contest were 
told to write a news story based on the 
information contained in the circulars, 
and the story which expressed in addition 
the ideals of the association to the best 
advantage was to be the winner of the 
contest. 
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In addition to the prize winning story, 
which is reprinted in this issue, three 
publications were given honorable men- 
tion. They are: The Ricaltone, Maple- 
ton Junior High, New Jersey; The Norm 
Flyer, Normal School, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and The Student, the magazine of Free- 
port High School, Freeport, N. Y. 

As only two magazines entered the 
competition and as their stories did not 
measure up to the standard set by the 
news story it was deemed wise to make 
no special award in the magazine group. 
It is hoped, however, that in the future 
more magazines will compete. 

The story written for the Wak-Sha-She 
is as follows: 

When Wah-Sha-She is entered this 
week in the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association annual contest for high 
school, papers, sponsored by Columbia 
University, New York City, it will be 
the third consecutive year that it has 
journeyed East to compete with other 
publications in its class for high honors 
in the field of journalism. Both in 1928 
and 1929 when Wah-Sha-She entered this 
contest it won first place in class C. 

Public or private schools below the 
rank of college, but including Normal 
Schools and Teachers’ Colleges are 
eligible to enter their publications for 
competition if they are members of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association. 
The papers or magazines are classified 
according to the school’s enrollment. 
Wah-Sha-She is entered in class C in the 
senior high school group. 


Winners Will Get Gold Medals 

Prize winning papers are selected ac- 
cording to a standard score card which 
allows a certain number of points for 
breadth of news field, quality of the 
stories written, make-up, advertising and 
various other phases of good newspaper 
construction. Gold medals superimposed 
on ribbons will be awarded to papers 
placing first, second, or third in any of 
the classes. 

Winning publications will be announced 
and placed on exhibition in Earl Hall 
during the C. S. P. A. convention, which 
will be held in New York City March 
13, 14, 15, in connection with this con- 
test. It is planned to have a series of 
general and sectional meetings where the 
delegates will be addressed by leading 
men and women in the field of journalism, 
who will offer advice and answer personal 
questions. Owing to the length of the 
journey Wah-Sha-She will not be able to 
send delegates this year. 

Association Sponsors Club 

Besides sponsoring the contest and con- 
vention the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association offers many other services 
to its members. Through its official 
journal, the School Press Review, it fos- 
ters all types of creative work and prints 
articles designed to aid editors and pub- 
lishers of school papers. The association 
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also furnishes style books and proof 
cards upon request. 

One of the most recent activities un- 
dertaken by the C. S. P. A. is the Junior 
Fourth Estate, an organization consist- 
ing entirely of students. To qualify for 
membership in this organization, students 
must have a high scholastic standing and 


be able to carry on successful work on 
the staff of a school publication. Their 
advisor must be a member of the Faculty 
Advisers’ Association and their paper 
must be a member in good standing of the 
Cc. S. P. A. The prime purpose of this 
group is to raise the standard of school 
papers. 


Why a School Printing Plant? 


(Continued from Page 11) 


realize that the production of a paper not 
only depends upon the one who writes the 
story but also the printing force and the 
business department. He should early 
learn the limitations of the printing 
plant, and thus, govern his work and de- 
mands accordingly. It stands to reason 
that the student will have a better oppor- 
tunity to learn these things in a school 
shop than he would were the paper 
printed in the commercial shop. 


To often we find students of journalism 


quick to criticize everyone connected 
with the newspaper plant except the 
newswriter himself. However, when he 
becomes acquainted with the fact that 
late copy, misspelled words, poorly pre- 
pared copy, carelessly written headlines, 
and indifferent proofreading is more 
often the cause for a poor paper; then he 
becomes more concerned in cooperating 
with the printing plant. After all, is not 
the teaching of how to live and work with 
one another happily one of the chief ob- 
jectives in our secondary education? 


To obtain best results, it is necessary 
that the staff and sponsor keep in close 
touch with the progress of the paper at 
all times. When the paper is printed in 
a commercial shop, it is often impossible 
for the sponsor and staff to get and keep 
in touch with the printer. Quite often 
it is because the printer is busy with 
some other job at that time and cannot 
spare his valuable time to work with 
them. (It will be kept in mind that all 
commercial shops are engaged in the 
printing of many other jobs besides the 
school paper.) In many cases the school 
paper is printed in a shop located in 
another city, thus making it impossible 
for the editors and printers to keep in 
very close touch with each other. 

Many administrators are happy in the 
fact that the school paper maintains its 
own plant, if for no other reason than 
that it eliminates the necessity for mem- 
bers of the journalism class to leave the 
school building during class hours to help 
with the work of publishing the school 
paper in the downtown printing plant. 
Often students take advantage of this 
situation and find other things to do and 
other places to go while they are away 
from the building. 

Unquestionably the matter of time sav- 


ing, both for the staff members and the 
sponsor, is worth a great deal of con- 
sideration. If the paper is printed in a 
commercial shop, it becomes necessary for 
the adviser to have a vacant period in 
his class schedule so that he can use that 
time keeping in touch with the printers 
and supervising the general process of 
printing the paper. Unless the instruc- 
tor has this vacant period to spend in 
this manner, it becomes necessary for him 
to leave the school building immediately 
after class hours, thus depriving his stu- 
dents of the opportunity for special con- 
ferences which are very necessary for 
successful accomplishment. The jour- 
nalism student, and more especially the 
one who holds a responsible position on 
the staff, of the school paper, is often in- 
terested in other activities. If it be- 
comes necessary for him to spend some 
of his after school hours in the downtown 
print shop, it will deprive him of many 
of the activities that he would otherwise 
enter and should be given the opportunity 
to do so. 


SPECIAL issues often provide an op- 


portunity for the class in journalism to 
take up a new field of endeavor in the 
way of news writing, and thus help en- 
rich the course. It is not always possible 
to get the commercial printer to spend 
the time and effort necessary to put out 
such an issue. If arrangements can be 
made to do so, however, the matter of 
financing the project then comes as a 
stumbling block. The school shop gen- 
erally welcomes such a project; as it 
opens a new field of endeavor for the 
printing students and the matter of labor 
does not enter into the cost of producing 
the special issue. The special issue is 
quite popular with the readers, and with 
this added opportunity of giving the news 
editors a broader experience, it becomes 
a subject worthy of consideration. 


Students unquestionably are more in- 
terested in a project that is purely a stu- 
dent project than they are in one that is 
a partnership affair. Thus, we find that 
the school paper that is purely a student 
publication demands more genuine in- 
terest from its readers 

HE printing course, when properly 
organized, can become one of the richest 
courses in the high school curriculum. 
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The printing of the school paper in this 
shop can be of especial help in the en- 
richment of this course. The purpose of 
the printing course in the high school is 
to correlate the work of this field with 
that of many of the courses in the cur- 
riculum. The printing student who 
works with the copy of the school paper 
certainly has a wonderful opportunity to 
improve himself in the fields of English 
and history; without mentioning the 
lessons that he receives in punctuation 
and spelling. 


The high school paper which is printed 
in a commercial shop is not a pure ex- 
ample of student work. This statement 
probably will not be questioned, and yet, 
few people realize that the experienced 
printer will always add some of his 
knowledge and experience to the produc- 
tion of a job, which will in most cases 
improve the product. We certainly do 
not contend that the school paper does 
not need this improvement, but our point 
is simply this: the young, untrained 
printing student will not be able to use 
his experience in producing the results 
that the older printer will contribute to 
the job. Thus, it will throw more re- 
sponsibility on the staff members of the 
paper to organize each issue, rather than 
to throw that responsibility on the ex- 
perienced printer. Therefore, the staff 
will, through this responsibility, natur- 
ally get more from their course. It is 
this broad responsibility of not only 
writing the copy for the paper, but for 
the general welfare of the entire respon- 
sibility of issuing a paper each week, that 
will make a well-rounded course for the 
journalism student. 


Creating the Creative 


(Continued from Page 13) 
Innocent and pure; 
Row on row together, 
Any saddened heart to cure. 


Two original songs from a _ kinder- 


garten and a first grade were added. The 
eight illustrations used were simple in 
technique. They were undirected draw- 
ings or cuttings made by the pupils after 
they had heard some of the poems read. 
Since this experiment in creative ac- 
tivity touched so many more teachers and 
pupils than are represented in the book, 
it is evident that the greatest gain was 
not in publication, but in the experiences 
of many individuals and groups who 
found that “All poetry is for enjoyment, 
whether in the reading or writing of it.” 
The third year finds another group of 
teachers studying creative expression in 
dramatics, music, rhythms, stories and 
verse. Their work has evolved from this 
first intensive study of children’s poetry, 
following similar principles of esthetic 
appreciation and production. 
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Does Your Newspaper? 


(Continued from Page 18) 


teresting than stale news. Stories about 
future discussions of the board of educa- 
tion make the public have more interest 
when the board does make its announce- 
ment. The wise educator will learn to 
have confidence in his newspaper workers. 
He knows that the boys and girls are 
trained for accuracy and in such prin- 
ciples of character as reliability, in- 
tegrity and honor. These newswriters 
know that their most discriminating 
readers are their own school friends, 
parents and townsfolk. Surveys have 
shown that the average intelligence of the 
readers of high school newspapers is 
higher than that of the average readers 
of metropolitan dailies. These youngsters 
know good news. What a tremendous 
power they are in the spread of good 
news about education! 


CHarRLEs H. LAKE, first assistant 


superintendent of the Cleveland schools, 
who has charge of senior high schools in 
that city, recently said in a conference 
with the teachers of journalism that if he 
wanted to see the cream of any school, he 
would ask for the newspaper staff. 

“Those boys and girls,” he commented, 
“can be relied upon. They have been 
trained to meet situations. They are the 
most unselfish and the hardest workers 
in any school. When I give them a story, 
I know that they will treat it right.” 

Interviews with boys and girls who are 
doing things in class room and extra- 
curricular activities tell the story of the 
school’s influence far better than the 
average teacher’s treatise on “the value 
of mathematics” or “the influence of clubs 
in school life.” A well-written feature 
story, filled with human interest about 
how the fifth graders learned fractions 
when they ran their own grocery store, 
will have far more pulling power than 
the supervisor’s report of the affair in the 
superintendent’s annual report. A pic- 
ture of the first graders’ class room post- 
office with their own postmaster, clerks, 
carriers doing their own particular jobs 
will show the parents and patrons a 
graphic illustration of new methods in 
education. A student reporter’s account 
of a visit to each grade in the building, 
told perhaps in a series of stories, will 
give every class some publicity and the 
work of individual teachers, prominence 
that might yield more than a professional 
write-up in a teacher’s magazine. Where 
only the profession would read the latter 
account, hundreds will read the student 
reporter’s story right where it will do the 
most good—in the community where the 
work is being done. 

Information about new projects planned 
throughout the school system will create 
a sympathetic interest in the projects and 


make for the fullest kind of cooperation. 
In every class room there is news. These 
stories, well written, will give a school 
or a school system the best kind of pub- 
licity and will sell education. How much 
information could be disseminated, if 
every department in high school could 
have its story told perhaps once a year. 
There would not be need of worry about 
modern youth and modern education if 
school patrons knew the homely prin- 
ciples that are taught through home 
economics and manual arts courses. They 
would not be concerned about Joe 
Smith’s interest in jazz bands if they had 
a good story about how Joe learned to 
play the saxophone in the music depart- 
ment and how his interest in other in- 
struments began when the director of the 
school orchestra put on a program one 
day in the auditorium and explained 
through demonstrations the function and 
place of the major instruments in the 
orchestra. 


SympaTuy and understanding grow 


out of well-written editorials which in- 
terpret for the paper’s readers school 
policies or commend some child’s work in 
a special subject or some_ teacher’s 
achievement with an especially hard 
group of youngsters. 

Originality and talent will receive 
proper recognition when the paper car- 
ries a good story about the art depart- 
ment’s exhibit of water colors, of Christ- 
mas cards, of posters, of any work that 
is done there. What respect for good 
English comes with publication of an 
original story, a well-organized essay, or 
a poem which may have been done for 
credit in English classes! 

How the public will respond for re- 
quest for new buildings or new equipment 
when the knowledge of a school’s achieve- 
ment has been spread through a student- 
edited newspaper. Who suffers most 
from crowded conditions and _ poorly 
equipped schools? The child himself. 
Let one of the reporters write the story 
of the handicaps in an overcrowded 
building. Let another tell how wonder- 
ful things have been done in the past and 
paint a picture of more wonderful things 
that can be done if the bond issue carries. 


W nat satisfaction will result when 


grouchy old Adam Hardscrable learns 
that boys and girls in the chemistry 
classes have learned to analyze special 
gases, etc! How father will boost the 
schools because his young son, Stanley, 
has learned in his physics class to re- 
pair the door bell, or the electric iron, or 
washer. Mother will vote for the new 
school tax when she reads in the school 
newspaper that the committee from the 
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Pp. T. A. on which she served has been 
commended for its cooperation with the 
school nurse and the physical director in 
their drive for better posture among the 
high school girls. 

School executives who want education 
to flourish should bear in mind that the 


open door method of publicity is the best. 
One of the best avenues to that open door 
is the school newspaper. The rural 
school director as well as the superin- 
tendent of a large city system can profit 
through a well-organized school news- 


paper. 


Are You Going to College? 


(Continued from Page 19) 


with a greater willingness on the part 
of the officials to explain the situation, 
as they saw successfully carried out an 
honest attempt on the part of the news- 
paper to report events and explain sit- 
uations accurately and simply. Need- 
less to say, the News gave its frank 
opinion of the plan and published the 
opinions of many undergraduates. It 
also canvassed the faculty for their 
opinions and published these, pro and 
con. The letter column, always the 
most interesting feature of the paper, 
was greatly crowded in those days. It 
is unfortunate that so much conserva- 
tism has to be overcome in the matter 
of publishing news of this kind. 

But ingenious obtainment of this news 
and its accurate, unsensational publica- 
tion thereafter, will do much to destroy 
the superstitiion that what concerns the 
students they should not read about. As 
an example, one of our popular former 
students was petitioning the faculty for 
certain favors, and decision was made at 
a faculty meeting which we attempted 
to cover. No officials would give out 
the decision; however, one of them de- 
clared that it would not be proper to do 
so until the student himself had been 
notified. 

So we phoned the student and asked 
him if he minded our publishing it, if 
we could find it out. On his reply that 
he would not object, we called one of 
the younger members of the faculty and 
asked him if he could tell us the reasons 
given by the faculty for refusing this 
former student’s petition. 

When the professor explained inno- 
cently enough why the faculty had re- 
fused the petition, we had all we wanted 
—notified the student and wrote the 
story. This spirit of journalistic enter- 
prise will keep your reporters on the 
alert, will build reader confidence in your 
paper and arouse every one concerned 
with the school to a new interest in its 
affairs that will hasten the progress of 
the institution tenfold. 


CLosELy akin to news stories in your 


paper are the feature stories which can 
be used to awaken a new pride in the 
school. Historical research, among old 
periodicals of the school, from the older 
members of the faculty, graduates, etc., 
will reveal numberless incidents of great 
moment which are entirely unknown to 
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most of the students, parents, younger 
alumni and newer teachers and officials. 
Perhaps you will find that Woodrow Wil- 
son gave the dedication address at the 
opening of your school, as I did when 
I was a high school editor, or that the 
athletic field is constructed on the site of 
an old reservoir purchased from the city 
by a group of loyal alumni, as I did 
when here at Northeast, or perhaps that 
your school was the first to offer com- 
mercial courses in the city, or the last 
to change from a manual training to a 
general high school. 

In any case, treasure up the events 
for an anniversary—say, the fifth, tenth, 
twentieth or twenty-fifth. Run pictures 
with the stories,—there are many of them 
hanging around the building, covered 
with dust, quite unassuming to you with- 
out their history. Give the reporter a 
by-line if he develops an _ interesting 
style, if he incorporates some of his own 
personality in the story. 


Tuere is just one other item I would 


like to mention before I close. That is 
the subject of editorials. I have always 
been vigorously opposed to the old-fash- 
ioned “school spirit” editorial, which 
dealt with the moral virtues of loyalty, 
co-operation, enthusiasm, etc. 

These teach no one to think and there- 
fore aid him in no wise to be an edu- 
cated, intelligent citizen. They have all 
been said before so frequently that they 
do not “register” any longer. Let your 
paper take up the real issues of the 
school—how many schools should the 
teams play, how many letters should be 
awarded, what should be done about vio- 
lations of the smoking rules, what should 
be done about drinking at dances, what 
the regulations on lateness should be, con- 
formity to unpopular rules, whether 
marks should be given at all, whether 
the “gym” grades should be included on 
the same report with the scholastic 
marks—and your readers will uncons- 
ciously develop all. the -enthusiasm..and 
school spirit you could desire. 

And what is more, they will be in- 
spired through self-interest to think for 
themselves on matters that concern them. 
This is what education should do for 
America. We need citizens who can 
think for themselves on matters that 
concern them. If members of your fac- 
ulty object to your discussing such mat- 


ters, point out to them dispassionately 
and respectfully that this is the twen- 
tieth century, that the World War has 
brought certain changes of value to the 
traditions of the country, and that one 
of these changes is the belief that orig- 
inal thinking cannot begin too early in 
the adolescent mind. 

Dig up some of the many books on the 
freedom of speech and of the press in 
the library, and write a few editorials 
on that subject, pointing out these 
changes that I have mentioned to you. 
Find out intelligently both sides of the 
argument on some good issues, by con- 
sulting those who know. 

Then publish some broadminded edi- 
torials giving both' viewpoints fairly and 
choosing one for your own, holding to it 
consistently and firmly with all the pow- 
ers of argument at your command. 
Again, you will win the respect and con- 
fidence of your readers, win the faculty 
around to the new light and build up a 
real school spirit in your institution. 

This is not the radicalism of college 
know-it-alls. It is hard-headed reality 


which a number of high school papers I 
have observed have already put into 
Good luck to all of you! 


practice. 


Students Collect Curios 


(Continued from Page 10) 


On reaching the highest level of the 
field I found a row of dark spots, each 
one and immediate vicinity being prac- 
tically covered with bones of birds, 
animals, fish, and turtle, pottery frag- 
ments, mussel shells and flint chips. 

These dark spots were caused by fires. 
Nearly every stone or particle of sand, 
when tested, showed evidences of fire. 
The blackened areas numbered fifteen or 
sixteen, being about three feet in 
diameter, and were located parallel to the 
Scioto. To darken such spots and for 
the spots to remain as long as they did 
proves that the fires must have been kept 
up for a long time. 


I BEGAN a careful search of each of the 


old remains. Results were more than 
satisfactory. Saving the bones I found, 
I recognized among them deer, wild tur- 
key and turtle. A piece of deer antler 
was discovered. It plainly showed where 
the Indian had cut off the tip to use as 
an arrowhead. 

Digging about the fifth of these spots, 
I found a tomahawk. I wondered how 
many Indians and perhaps pioneers of 
America had met death by this innocent- 
looking stone. I carefully put the 
hatchet in my already bulging knapsack 
and looked again on the tepee sights. 

I wondered how many years had 
elapsed since this was a scene of lively 
activity, what tribe had camped here and 
other things, which one would muse over 
under the spell of the site. 





Prank Started 
“High Times” 


(By Jack Evans) 


The High Times, Lynchburg, Va., was 
partly the outcome of a half-comic, half- 
serious prank perpetrated by two third- 
year students in the spring of 1923. 


These two students would bring to 
school every Thursday two four-page 
pamphlets which had been laboriously 
but lovingly typewritten by the editors. 
The weekly edition was limited to one 
copy, but the circulation was immense. 
For several weeks, the pamphlets ap- 
peared offering all the gossip available, 
wit and would-be wit, and often the 
editor’s candid opinion of the editorial 
ability of his colleague. 


Needless to say, the labor of producing 
these single-copy editions soon forced the 
editors to look for a more substantial 
form for their literary outbursts. In 
May, 1923, there appeared a really- 
printed, eight-page pamphlet the “Knock- 
out,” which sold for five cents a copy. The 
editorial page announced that the Tooner- 
ville Weekly and the Perfect Poet had 
found it to their mutual advantage to 
combine, and added that “We, the editors, 
have agreed to maintain this union until 
debt do us part.” On another page, in 
none too modest type, appeared the flag 
with George Leckie and myself as editors, 
and Stuart Harvey as printer. 


The “Knockout” was an immediate sen- 
sation. The editors, unhampered by 
present-day editorial modesty sold the 
pamphlets in the halls between periods, 
in the yard during recess, and in secrecy 
during classes and study periods. 


The whole school read it, and the 
numerous printers’ errors only added to 
the fun. The “Knockout” editors, jubilant 
over their success, deposited seven dollars 
in the bank. 


In the fall of 1923 a second edition of 
the “knockout” appeared, a more preten- 
tuous venture of sixteen pages, which 
sold for ten cents. The expense of this 
second experiment, however, discouraged 
the editors from any further enterprise 
in the publishing world. 


In January, 1924, The High Times 
made its first appearance with George 
Leckie, editor-in-chief; Randolph Church, 
managing editor; Philip Hickson, busi- 
ness manager; myself as new editor; and 
Miss Payne faculty adviser. 


The first High Times had four, four- 
column pages, but its general format 
lacked the variety and sprightliness of 
the paper today. There were no depart- 
ments, no sports page, no cartoons, no 
special features. I fear that The High 
Times editor of today would consider it 
a poor specimen. 
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READ 
THE NEW 
BLACK AND GOLD 
SERIAL 


Who is the Mysterious 
Stranger in the Locker 
Room? 
Turn to Page 2 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


A front page announcement that i 
reader-compelling. 
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Prize Winning Publications 
1930 Contest 
Supplementary List 


When the copy went to press for the 
April number of the Review, all the lists 
of prize winners were not available. The 
Class C. Newspaper group printed below 
completes the list begun in the preceding 
issue of this magazine. If errors or 
omissions still stand we should be pleased 
to note them in future issues. 


CLASS C NEWSPAPERS 
First Place 

Ah-La-Ha-Sa, High School, Albert Lea, 
Minn. 

Mankato High News, 
Mankato, Minn. 

High Times, E. C. Glass High School, 
Yynchburg, Va. 

The Argentian, Argentine High School, 
Kansas City, Kansas. 


High School, 


Second Place 

The Fergus, Fergus County High 
School, Lewistown, Montana. 

The R. P. H. S. Crier, Washington High 
School, Ridgefield Park, N. J. 

The School Spirit, Benjamin 
High School, Evansville, Indiana. 

The Tower, High School, Summit, N. J. 

The Gallatin High News, Gallatin 
County High School, Bozeman, Montana. 

The Pine Cone, Junius Jordan High 
School, Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 

Third Place 

The Broadcaster, High School, Yonk- 
ers, N. Y. 

The Maine Pioneer, Maine Township 
High School, Des Plaines, Ill. 

Red and White, High School, Vallejo, 
Cal. 

The Orange and Black, High School, 
Hanover, Pa. 

Pebbles, High School, 
Iowa. 


Bosse 


Marshalltown, 


Eastern Groups Convene 


The May meeting of the Dixie Schol- 
astic Press Association (Del., Md., Wash- 
ington and Va.) was held at Rockville, 
Md. on the tenth of the month. This is 
a rapidly growing organization which is 
sponsoring its own contests. It meets 
throughout the geographical area of 
which it is a part. Mrs. Fern Schneider 
of Rockville High School is the Secretary 
and Griffith Johnson, a member of the 
staff of the Review, Central High School, 
Washington, D. C., is the president. 


The Faculty Advisers Association of 
the C. S. P. A. met at Princeton, N. J., 
on May 17 as the guests of the High 
School Faculty and publication boards. 
As it was also Regatta Day, the meetings 
were concluded so that the visitors could 
review the crew races. Steps were taken 
to form a Central New Jersey Press 
Association. At both the Rockville and 
Princeton meetings, Mr. Joseph M. Mur- 
phy, Director of the C. S. P. A. was a 
speaker. 


Book Review 


McKown, Harry C. 
New York. Macmillan Company, 1929. 
XVIII. 498pp. 

Mr. McKown has presented in his book 
a most inclusive study of the school clubs 
as an important phase of education. In 
the first three and last chapters you will 
find general information about the objec- 
tives, administration, supervision, in- 
ternal organization and other problems 
about clubs. 

Fifteen chapters deal with specific 
clubs for which are listed activities and 
program material as well as references to 
other sources. 


“School Clubs’— 


As the reader’s particular concern is 
journalism, he will find two full pages of 
general suggestions for the activities of 
such a club, with a generous bibliog- 
raphy. 


A CORRECTION 


On page nine of The School Press 
Review for April an unintentional 
error occurred. Mr. Lambert Greena- 
walt was reported in the Convention 
Issue of The Columbia Spectator, 
edited by the delegates, and from 
which The Review excerpt was taken, 
as having said, “The high school pub- 
lication is a toy, and should be incor- 
porated into the regular school cur- 
riculum.” The statement should have 
read, “The high school publication is 
not a toy and, therefore, should find a 
regular place in the curriculum.” 
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Official Membership Insignia 


by a vote of the Association in convention in 1926, reaffirmed in 1927, all members are 
quired to print the seal as the official indication of membership. 


Seals may be obtained from the Secretary and cost fifty cents each. 


Members should not 
publish an issue of their paper without this seal. 


A new die has been made which will give a better impression than the original. 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


406 John Jay Hall 


‘olumbia University, New York City 
Columbia U ity, New York City 


McGRAW-HILL 
brings to your attention 


a textbook which socializes and vitalizes the teaching of English composition 


APPLIED WRITING 
By The Journalistic Method 
By Perley I. Reed 
Head of the Deparment of Journalism, West Virginia University 


330 pages, 5!4 x8, illustrated, $2.50 


SEVEN REASONS WHY APPLIED WRITING MAKES A SUCCESSFUL TEXT BOOK: 
1. This text takes the drudgery out of theme writing. 
2. It develops constructive self-criticism on the part of the student. 
It socializes the English composition work and stresses the worth-whileness of every hour’s labor. 
It emphasizes the importance of learning to write from a desire for self-expression rather than from a 
sense of duty. 
It treats every essential of useful rhetoric as a friendly means, not 


a distracting end, when suitable 
opportunity presents itself. 


It bases the entire work of the course in writing on the editing and preparation of a high-school journal 
It provides in easily understandable form everything teachers and student 


; need for the publication of a 
school paper or magazine. 
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